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ABSTRACT 

The survey by the UNESCO secretariat on the equality 
of access of girls and women to education in the context of rural 
development forms the basis of this report. A questionnaire (Annex I) 
was sent to all Member States and associate members of UNESCO. 
Replies from fifty-six countries were considered, with 45 detailed 
replies furnishing the main data for the report. The first part 
describes characteristics of rural areas, size of their population, 
and the reasons, scope, and impact of the exodus of women to towns 
and urban areas. A description of the present situation with respect 
to the unequal access to education of girls and women in rural areas 
follows and includes characteristics of educational systems, 
opportunities and difficulties encountered. The essential factors of 
rural development and the extent of women's role in this process 
(activities engaged in and employment opportunities depending on the 
level of training) jjorm the third part of the report. In conclusion, 
the replies received make it possible to pick out certain features of 
the various countries' policies for the advancement of rural women. 
(Annex II contains a summary of replies from non-governmental 
organizations) • (SJM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In a rapidly changing world, the impetus of development accentuates existing 
disparities. Thus, there is an ever-widening gap between industrialized and 
developing countries, between developed and disadvantaged regions, between urban 
areas - which polarize the efforts of the centres of decision, siphon off the 
greater share of available financial resources and, in their spectacular 
transformation, embody the results of progress - and rural areas - which, despite 
the improvements being made there and the expansion of distance-reducing 
communication and information media, are still isolated and stagnant. 

Awareness of this state of affairs has stimulated reflection on ways and 
means of achieving integrated development. Indeed, industrialization and 
agricultural modernization, socio-economic structural change and rural development 
may constitute complementary objectives in the planning of material and human 
resources.^ Such an approach would lead to a gradual reduction in inequalities 
and an equitable redistribution of opportunities between the various groups. 
From this point of view, a particular effort would be necessary, particularly 
in respect of rural areas and the people who live in and develop them: "The 
ultimate criterion by which any system will be judged is the extent to which it 
is producing educated and trained men and women in the numbers required and with 
the appropriate attitudes, skills and enterprises needed for the total process 
of a changing and developing rural society. 11 1/ 

Does this mean that equality of access of rural women to education can 
easily be achieved? Women's contribution to development and their right to 
education seem to be widely recognized. There is, however, a gap between vord and 
deed which must be filled: "Women ... can be powerful agents for change in 
agriculture. This enormous potential is being increasingly recognized but much 
conservatism still bars the way to equal educational opportunities for men and 
women. ,f 2/ 

While examining UNESCO's report on the access of women to out-of-school 
education; at its fourteenth session (i960), the Commission on the Status of Women 
noted that women in rural areas encountered particular difficulties. The 
Commission therefore requested UNESCO to submit to it, at a subsequent session, a 
report on education for women in rural areas. 3/ 



1/ World Conference on Agricultural Education and Training, Copenhagen, 1970 
FAO- UNESCO- ILO Report, RU/AET/70/Vol.I, p. 65. ' 

2/ Ibid . , p. 10U. 

3/ See Official Records of the Economic and Social Council, Thirtieth 
Session, Supplement Wo. 7 (E/3360), resolution 10 (XIV). 

/... 
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To that end, the Secretariat undertook a survey on the access of girls and 
women to education in rural areas and submitted a report thereon to the Commission 
on the Status of Women at its seventeenth session (1963). 

The topicality of the problem of the education of girls and women in rural 
areas, the interest the report aroused in the Commission on the Status of VJomen and 
among non-governmental organizations, the Economic and Social Council's concern to 
draw the attention .of Member States and of international, intergovernmental and 
non-governmental organizations to the question by its resolution 96l D (XXXVI) of 
12 July 1963 led the UNESCO secretariat to undertake, as a follow-up to the reports 
on the access of women to education it regularly submits to the Commission on the 
Status of Women, 1/ a survey on the equality of access of girls and women to 
education in the context of rural development, the results of which form the basis 
of this report. 

In order to determine the prevailing situation, a questionnaire (annex I) was 
sent to all Member States and associate members of UNESCO. 

By mid-November 1971, 56 replies had been received from 53 Member States and 
three Non-Self-Governing Territories. 2/ 



1/ Access to out-of-school education, to primary, secondary and higher 
education, to education of women in rural areas, to the teaching profession, to 
technical and vocational education, to literacy and a study on co-education. 

2/ (a) Member States 

AFRICA: Algeria, Burundi, Cameroon, Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, 

Kenya, Madagascar, Niger, Nigeria, People's Republic of 
the Congo, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Tanzania. 

NORTH AMERICA: Barbados , Canada, Costa Rica , Cuba , Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, United States of America. 

SOUTH AMERICA: Argentina, Colombia, Paraguay, Venezuela. 

ASIA: Ceylon, Cyprus, India, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait , Laos, 

Republic of Korea, Singapore , Syrian Arab Republic, 
Thailand, Turkey. 

EUROPE: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denm ark , Federal Republic of 

Germany, Finland, France, Greece, Italy, Malta , Netherlands , 
Norway , Poland, Spain, Switzerland, United Kingdom . 

(b) Non-Self-Governing Territories 

Territories under United Kingdom administration: 
NORTH AMERICA: Virgin Islands 
SOUTH AMERICA : Falkland Islands 

Territories under Franco-British administration: 
OCEANIA: New Hebrides 

The classification of countries by geographical region is that used in the 
UIIESCO Statistical Yearbook (1970), which follows the practice of the United 
Nations Statistical Yearbook. 
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Eleven States and Territories l/ replied that to a large extent the 
questionnaire was not relevant to conditions in their country. In the case of 
some of them (Barbados, Kuwait, Singapore, British Virgin Islands), the 
distinction between urban and rural areas does not apply. In the case of others 
(Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, United Kingdom, New Hebrides), the questions are 
not relevant to their level of development and to their rural development problems 
in particular. Some of the negative replies (Barbados, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Netherlands) also stem from the fact that there is already equality of access 
to education for the population as a whole, without distinction as to sex or 
place of residence. 2/ 

The present report is based mainly on the i*5 detailed replies to the 
questionnaire. All 56 countries were taken into consideration when compiling 
the data used in the various statistical tables. 

In the first part, the report attempts to describe the characteristics of 
rural areas, the size of their population and the reasons for and the scope and 
impact of the exodus from the countryside, particularly in so far as women are 
concerned. 

There follows a description of the present situation (characteristics of 
educational systems, opportunities and difficulties encountered) with respect 
to the access to education of girls and women in rural areas. 

The essential factors of rural development and the extent of women's role 
in this process (activities engaged in and employment opportunities depending 
on the level of training) form the third part of the report. 

In conclusion, the education of women for rural development, their place 
in literacy and agricultural education and training programmes make it possible 
to pick out certain features of the various countries 1 policies for the 
advancement of rural women, as they appear from the replies received. 



1/ Those countries whose names are underlined in the preceding foot-note. 

2/ Some of these countries supply statistical data on their achievements 
in the field of education. In its reply, Barbados points out, inter alia , 
that the degree of literacy in the country is from 96 to 98 per cent. The 
percentage of girls attending primary and secondary schools is almost 50 per cent 
of the total number of children at school. In Costa Rica's reply, achievements 
in rural education are illustrated by the curricula of two types of 
establishment for the training of rural supervisory staff. 

In its reply, Denmark touches on a special aspect of the consequences of 
rural development on the educational system: as agricultural mechanization 
accelerates the exodus from the countryside, a new need becomes apparent, namely, 
the need to retrain the agricultural population for work in the industrial 
sector. 



/. 
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I. RURAL AREAS 

1. Definition of the rural area 

The definition of the rural area varies from country to country and in some 
countries it may even vary from one census to another. United Nations demographic 
statistics show that international standardization in this field would be extremely 
difficult. 

All but one of the countries which replied give their own definition, based 
on one or more criteria. The economic criterion is the most widespread; it is 
used by 23 countries. 1/ Seven of these 2/ characterize the rural areas simply by 
the method of production, while the remaining l6 complete the description of the 
specific economic activities of rural populations (agriculture, animal husbandry, 
fishing and sometimes crafts) by referring to other factors, mostly demographic, 3/ 
but also administrative, social and geographical. Some countries kj feel that 
rural areas can be characterized by demographic criteria alone; others prefer to 
give a more complex definition. In all, 21 5/ countries refer to demographic 
criteria: low concentration of housing, agglomerations of not more than a given 
number of inhabitants, the figure set as the upper limit varying from country to 
country (10,000 in Syria, 5,000 in Cameroon, the Sudan, India and Japan; 
3,000 in Paraguay, 2,500 in the United States, 2,000 in Argentina, 1,500 in 
Colombia, 1,000 in Venezuela). The reply of France states, "an administrative 
district is classified as rural when its principal agglomeration has under 
2,000 inhabitants or when, although there may be 2-5,000 inhabitants living in 
agglomerations in the district, its population growth is lower than normal". 
Niger too uses the rate of population growth as a criterion. 

Guatemala, Ceylon, Cyprus, Jordan, Turkey and Finland define rural areas 
simply on the basis of administrative criteria; these criteria are also taken 
into consideration, together with other factors, in Laos, the Sudan and Paraguay. 

Nigeria, Tanzania, Paraguay, India and Thailand also mention the shortage 
of medical and social facilities as a characteristic of rural areas. 

Burundi and Iraq point out that traditionalism is a specific characteristic 
of rural populations . 



1/ Burundi, £ameroon, Dahomey, Gabcm, Kenya, Madagascar , Niger, Nigeria, 
People's Republic of the Congo, Sierra 1>one ; Colombia; India, Iraq, Laos, 
Republic of Korea , Thailand; Bulgaria , Czechcsloy^cia, Greece , Malta, Poland, 
Spain , Switzerland. 

2/ Those underlined with a continuous line in foot-note 1/ . 

3/ Those underlined with a dotted line in foot-note 1/ • 

hj Those underlined in the following foot-note. 

5/ Cameroon, Gabon, Kenya, Niger, People's Republic of the Congo, Sudan; 
C anada , Dominican Republic , United States ; Argentina, Colombia, Paraguay, 
V^i^Tela ; India, Iran, Syrian Arab Republic ; Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of 
"Germany ~Fr an ce , Poland, Switzerland, 
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The Ivory Coast is working on a plan to restructure its territory; there will 
be no "rural areas" but "rural districts" containing an agglomeration of 
10,000 inhabitants served and polarized by villages serving as centres. 

^ Italy explains the method by which administrative districts are classified. 
'The Central Italian Inrtitute of Statistics classifies Italian administrative 
districts into six types according to an 'urban-rural continuum'. Districts are 
classified as urban or rural according to the characteristics of the district 
itself. 

These characteristics relate to: "(a) working population, (b) level of 
education of all inhabitants over lU years of age, (c) population of the main 
town of the district and (d) infrastructure". 

India's description of a rural area is an illustration of a definition that 
takes several criteria into account: "Rural areas are those areas where: 

"(a) the density of population is under 1,000 per square mile; 

(b) the population of each unit of habitation is not more than 5,000; 

(c) where three quarters of the occupations of the working population are 
agricultural, and 

(d) where there are no newly founded industrial areas, large housing 
settlements or places of tourist importance which have been recently served with 
civic amenities". 

As to the Falkland Islands, it is considered an entirely rural area since 
the largest agglomeration does not exceed 1 5 200 inhabitants. 

2. Size of rural populations 

Although, given the diversity of their situation, the different countries' 
definitions of a "rural area" are not strictly comparable, it is nevertheless 
true that, according to the estimates of the United Nations Population Division, 1/ 
62.6 per cent of the world's population lived in these ill-defined areas in 1970.™ 

The following table gives a breakdown of countries according to the size 
of their rural population; in half these cases the rural population constitutes 
over 60 per cent of the total population. It will be seen that this breakdown 
illustrates the situation in the various regions: in Africa and Asia the rural 
population usually makes up over 80 per cent of the population; in the Middle East, 
with the exception of Iraq, the rural population constitutes 50 to 80 per cent of 
the population; in European countries, with the exception of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the rural population constitutes less than 60 per cent of the 
population; the two most advanced countries of North America, Canada and the 
United States, are among the most urbanized nations. As to the other countries 
of the Americas, both North and South, in this respect they show a very wide 
range of situations which is not entirely unrelated to the different demographic 
criteria adopted in each case. 

1/ United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics , November 1971, p. xxxvi . 

/... 
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If, in addition, we examine the breakdown of the rural population according 
to sex, we see that, as a rule, in America and Europe, more men than women stay 
in the countryside, whereas in Africa and Asia men outnumber women in the towns 
and the women ar? frequently left to do the agricultural work. 

3 . The exodus fro^ the countryside 

(a) A consequence of economic development 

In a number of countries the exodus from the countryside, which is a universal 
and irreversible phenomenon, seems to be a np.tural consequence of economic 
development. 

Thus, in the case of 15 1/ countries which replied to the inquiry, the 
migration of people from the countryside to the towns does not seem to constitute 
an obstacle to rural development. India states that, following the mechanization 
of agriculture, the need for manpower in rural areas has lessened. In Canada 
there is a two-way migration: towards the towns, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, towards the rural areas where there is lumbering, mining and so on. 

(b) Impact on rural development 

Twenty-seven of the replies 2/ mention the exodus of the rural population 
towards the towns as a serious obstacle to rural development. 

In Laos the exodus is an obstacle to development but not a particularly 
serious o.. , since it is a consequence of that country's special situation. In 
its reply Laos refers to the refugee problem and. to the lack of security in the 
countryside. 

The countries that mention the impact of the exodus from the countryside on 
their development note, on the one hand, its selective nature - it is generally 
the best elements of the rural population who migrate - and, on the other, the 
resulting labour shortage. 



1/ Burundi; Canada; Paraguay; Ceylon, Cyprus, India, Iran, Turkey; Bulgaria, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Malta, Poland, Switzerland; the Falkland 
Islands » 

2/ Cameroon, Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Ccast , Kenya, Madagascar , Niger, Nigeria, 
Peopled Republic of the Congo, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Tanzania; Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala; Argentina, Colombia, Venezuela; Iraq, Jordan, Republic of Korea, ^ 
Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand; Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Italy, Spain. 



Fnrlif l . 
Vnr* 11 



- Selective exodus 

"It is generally the most dynamic people who luave the rural areas" 
(Cameroon); "the countryside i being stripped of able-bodied people" ( rahor.«.*y) • 
"the strong and fairly educated form the bulk of .nigrants" (Sierra Leone); 
"the educated" (Jordan); "the skilled" (Thailand); "the younp, including the most 
enterprising and capable" (France). 

In all, 18 replies 1/ refer to that aspect of the excdus from the 
countryside. 

This exodus sometimes results in demographic imbalances in the affected 
regions: "Unequal distribution of the population by age and sex" in the 
People 1 s Republic of the Congo, "masculine celibacy" in France owing tc the 
departure of the women, and changes in the distribution of the population by age 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Thus the rural areas are deprived cf people "who could help promote 
development" (Cameroon). Sierra Leone emphasizes that it is precisely the people 
who have the skills needed to develop the rural areas who migrate- Sudan 
emphasizes an important aspect of selective depopulation, "Lack of community 
leadership due to the drain of educated people who se^k better wages in towns." 
Guatemala points out that those who leave "in search of better prospects" and 
manage to obtain a position are lost for rural development, since they lose the 
very qualities which could be used for that development. It is the ones with 
the most initiative who leave (United States). 

Those who remain, generally the less educated (United Stated, Republic of 
Korea), often the illiterate (Sudan), generally the oldest, have'greater 
difficulty in assuming responsibility for the changes which are Essential if 
rural country areas are to evolve rapidly, since their ancestral habits have a 
greater hold on them. They "care little about progress" (Dahomey) and they 
"do not care how uneconomic ally their farms are being run" (Kenya). 

- Labour shortage 

The labour shortage resulting fr .m the exodus from th$ countryside often 
leads to a drop in productivity; this "'s mentioned by 21 countries. 2/ The 
Sudan remarks that the drop in productivity is due to the migration of skilled 
workers . 



1/ Cameroon, Dahomey, Gabon, Nigeria, People's Republic of the Congo, 
Sierra Leone, Sudan; United States: Argentina, Venezuela; Jordan, Republic of 
Korea, Thailand, Turkey; Finland, France, Italy, Spain. 

2/ Cameroon, Dahomey, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Madagascar, Nigeria, People's 
Republic of the Jongo, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Tanzania; Dominican Republic; United 
States; Argentina, Colombia; Iraq, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic, 
Thailand: Czechoslovakia, Finland, Spain. 



/• 
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The Syrian Arab Republic points out a complementary aspect of the movement 
• f rural labour, namely, the '"flow of capital and skills touards the towns 11 . 

Finland states that the productive part of the population moves out, 
resulting in inadequate exploitation o^ natural resources, unfavourable economic 
development accompanied by increasing expenditure on social welfare. 

Nigeria too mentions the many consequences of the exodus from the countryside 
"Commerce decreases, land is left fallow, homes deserted and left in ruins. 
Attention is paid to places of denser population by both Government and private 
enterprises 

Since the rural population is becoming more and more scattered it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to organize the various public services (transport 
education, health) and the cost of these services is rising (United States, 
Guatemala) . 

Guatemala describes two kinds of internal migration taking place in that 
country: "the major exodus 11 (from the high plateaux towards the coast) of 
temporary workers who come and go periodically and the "minor exodus" (from the 
countryside to the towns) of persons who settle in the towns it is noted that, 
in addition to the problems the exodus causes for the people who remain in the 
countryside, the large groups of temporary workers are deprived of public services 
owing to their constant coming and going. 

Other unfortunate consequences of the exodus from the countryside are 
presented in certain replies; France mentions "the transformation of certain 
rural areas into the 'dormitories' of industrial agglomerations". 

Jordan deplores the fact that "people sent on scholarships refuse to return 
to serve in their villages although the terms of their scholarship contract 
specify that clearly". 

On the whole, the countries most affected by the exodus from the countryside 
mention their anxiety at this phenomenon so fraught with consequences. In that 
connexion the Ivory Coast's reply is significant: "The exodus is of disturbing 
proportions: from i960 to 1965 17,000 persons migrated yearly from the 
countryside to the towns ; from I965 to 1970 the figure rose to 30,000 and 
in 1975 it will t^p 50,000. At this rate the 'rural districts' will soon be 
empty and implementation of certain rural development operations may encounter 
serious difficulties." 
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(c) Dehaviour of women 

- Extent of the exodus of women from the countryside 

For the great majority of countries 1/ the exodus from the countryside 
does not affect women more particularly than men, although women are just as 
much involved as men. 

In Madagascar, Tanzania, the Dominican Republic, the United States and 
France more women than men leave the countryside. 

In Czechoslovakia the situation is more complex, for there, in regions 
close to the major centres of heavy industry, the number of men leaving the land 
is higher than the number of women whereas in regions far from industrial centres 
the opposite is true. These migratory movements are therefore caused by different 
forces: for men the force involved is the attraction of the industrial centres, 
whereas for women it is the desire to flee the countryside. 

- Reasons for the exodus of women from the countryside 

There are many reasons why girls and women leave rural areas for the towns; 
the most common being their low income or the lack of employment opportunities 
which encourage them to leave in search of work. 2/ 

Industrial posts attract rural women in Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. Teaching 
and public health posts lead Jordanian women to leave the countryside. Among the 
reasons for the exodus of women from the countryside in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Switzerland are the attractions of regular working hours in the towns 
and week-end rest days. 

The United States reply refers to the exodus from the countryside as a result 
of labour market developments (decline in employment opportunities in agriculture 
and light industry, merging of farms into larger units and simultaneous increase 
in employment opportunities in the towns). 

Rural girls and women in Guatemala go to the towns to seek employment suited 
to their qualifications: domestic work for the illiterate, commerce and industry 



1/ Burundi, Cameroon, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Niger, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Sudan; Canada, Guatemala; Ceylon, Cyprus, India, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, 
Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Turkey; Bulgaria, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Finland, Greece, Italy, Malta, Poland, Spain, Switzerland; 
the Falkland Islands. 

2/ Thirty-two countries gave these reasons in their replies: Burundi, 
Cameroon , Dahomey , Gabon, Ivory Coast , Kenya , Niger, Nigeria , Sierra Leone , Sudan, 
Tanzania; Canada, Guatemala, United States ; Argentina, Colombia, Venezuela; Cyprus, 
India, Iran, Jordan, Republic of Korea , Syrian Arab Republic . Thailand , Turkey, 
Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, France ("low and uncertain 
income 11 ), Greece, Italy , Spain . 
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for those who know how to read and write (52 per cent of industrial workers in 
the capital are immigrants, according to an official survey), government 
services for those who manage to complete their training. 

In several countries, the discomforts of the rural areas or the attraction 
of urban comforts influence women in their decision to emigrate. 1/ Spain's 
reply refers to the lack of telephones, water and drainage in many cases. The 
Syrian Arab Republic mentions the absence of essential living conditions: water, 
electricity, social services. 

It is not only the living conditions that are at fault in the countryside; 
working conditions are equally bad (according to Madagascar's reply, modern 
equipment is lacking) and this is another reason why girls and women leave in 
search of more agreeable employment. 2/ 

A strong motive for rural girls to leave for the towns is the desire to 
obtain an education: to st.,dy or become an apprentice, thereby improving their 
chances of advancement. Since rural areas are generally underprivileged with 
regard to schooling, girls wishing to improve their standards frequently have no 
alternative but to emigrate. 3/ In the Ivory Coast, U3.3 per cent of migrants 
want to learn a trade and 25^ per cent want to study. 

Switzerland cites "the opportunity to improve one's skills and make progress, 
which is open to all persons with a modicum of ambition and character" among the 
major reasons for the exodus of women. 

The lack of adequate social and cultural infrastructure and the restricted 
leisure activities available in the countryside are additional reasons for girls 
to leave for urban areas, kj 

The exodus of women from the countryside is often closely connected with 
that of men. Women migrate to the towns to get married (Cameroon, Dahomey, 
People's Republic of the Congo; Canada, India, Iran, Czechoslovakia, Spain), or 
tc follow their husbands (Tanzania, Guatemala, Venezuela, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Turkey, Greece) and sometimes to escape them (Nigeria cites broken 



1/ This applies to the countries that are underlined in the preceding 
fcot-note and the People's Republic of the Congo, Madagascar, and Poland. 

2/ Gabon, Madagascar, the People's Republic of the Congo, Colombia; the 
Republic of Korea; Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy, Malta, Poland, 
Spain. 

3/ Cameroon, Dahomey, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Nigeria, Sierra Leone; Canada, 
Guatemala, United States; Argentina, Colombia, Venezuela; Cyprus, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan, Thailand; Czechoslovakia, Greece, Switzerland. 

UJ Cameroon, Madagascar, Sierra Leone; the Eominican Republic; Argentina; 
Syrian Arab Republic; France, Italy, Poland, Spain; Falkland Islands. 



/. 
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marriages as one of the reasons for their leaving), and are consequently 
involved in the migratory movement of men. 

In some replies one can discern, like a reflection of the life- force, the 
desire for happiness which prompts rural women to emigrate to the towns: "the 
search for a better future" (Sierra Leone); "the desire of the villagers for a 
better life and the hope that it can be achieved in the towns" (Turkey); "the 
search for improved means of subsistence" (Dominican Republic), "a taste for 
adventure" (Niger), "simple curiosity" (Venezuela). 

Sometimes departure confirms a break with the traditional rural environment 
and enables young peoples to realize their desire for independence and freedom 
from parental authority. 1/ The reply of the People's Republic of the Congo 
indicates the importance of this aspect of the exodus of women from the countryside 
among the motives peculiar to girls : 

"(a) Work in fields and market gardens which tends to make girls age more 
quickly. 

(b) Bride-price is often high, reducing their chances of marrying young 
men of their own generation. 

(c) Escape from taboo customs. 

(d) Conflicts with the traditional environment, sorcery. 

(e) Attraction of the town." 

The reply from Gabon gives a complete list of the reasons why girls leave 
the countryside: 

"(a) Living conditions are more agreeable in the towns than in the villages. 

(b) Work is not so hard and is better paid ( administration/ commerce ) . 

(c) Escape from the restraint of the family and tribal group (emancipation)." 

(it should be noted that married women are less likely to migrate to the 
towns than unr.arrieu girls and young women.) 2/ 

"What are the main reasons for the exodus? 

"For girls: the lack of intellectual and vocational training suited 

to the social and economic environment; the vacuum brought about by the 
exodus of young men of their own age. 



1/ Gabon, Nigeria, the People's Republic of the'Congo; France, Italy* 
2/ This observation also appears in the reply from Cameroon- 

/... 
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In general, the spectacular development of urban and mining areas at 
the expense of the rural areas encourages the exodus." 

In Colombia, specific problems influence migratory movements. According to 
that country *s reply > the main reason for the exodus from the countryside 
(although reference is made to the search for better employment linked with 
industrialization) was "political violence and its consequences: social 
insecurity, low productivity, social and economic problems in general 11 . 

(d) Evolution of the phenomenon 

Almost all the replies 1/ state that an increase in the exodus from the 
countryside has been observed in recent years. Cyprus says that the increase has 
been slight and the exodus has been "confined to the poorest villages, especially 
those on the hills 11 . 

Twelve of these countries 2/ support this statement with references to 
surveys or censuses ; some even give figures. For example, the population of the 
capital of the Dominican Republic, which was less than U00,000 in 195** , had almost 
doubled by 1971. The rural population of Colombia has diminished during the past 
20 years by a good third (1951 = 60 per cent; 1971 = **0 per cent); in Turkey it 
decreased from 71.2 per cent in 1955 to 65.3 per cent in 1965; in France, from 
hh per cent in 195*4 to 3^.6 per cent in 1968; in Greece, from 68 per cent in 19^*8 
to 58.** per cent in 196l. Over 500,000 persons have left rural areas in 
Czechoslovakia during the past 10 years. 

The United States makes a distinction within rural areas between agricultural 
regions and non-agricultural regions. Population movements are in one direction 
only, but of two kinds: from agricultural regions to no n- agricultural rural 
regions or towns and from no n- agricultural rural regions to the towns. The number 
of persons who moved between 1965 and I969 is estimated at 1 million per year. 

Some countries 3/ merely refer to the simultaneous increase of the urban 
population and decline of the rural population. 

Five replies (Gabon, Sudan, India, Republic of Korea. Malta) referred to 
industrialization as a factor which accelerates the increase in the exodus from 
the countryside. 



1/ Burundi, Cameroon , Gabon, Ivory Coast , Kenya, Madagascar, Niger , Kigcria 
People's Republic of the Congo, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Tanzania; Dominican Republic , 
Guatemala; United States; Argentina, Colombia , Venezuela ; Ceylon, Cyprus, India, 
Iran, Republic of Korea, §yrian_Arab Republic, Thailand, Turkey ; Czechoslovakia, 
F inland ^ France, Greece 5 Italy, Malta, Spain. 

2/ Underlined with a continuous line in the preceding foot-note. 
3/ Underlined with a dotted line in the preceding foot-note. 
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Five other countries (Burundi, Kenya, Nigeria, People's Republic or the ^ 
Congo, Sierra Leone) consider that the improvement in school enrolment, particularly 
for girls, has caused the movement away from rural areas. 

Canada and the Federal Republic of Germany refer to regional differences 
which made it impossible to give an exact reply concerning the possible increase 
in the exodus from the countryside. 

Only four countries (Bulgaria, Falkland Islands, Iraq, Switzerland) state 
that they have not observed an increase in the phenomenon. Iraq's reply even 
states that the movement to the towns has decreased, as a result of measures 
adopted by the Government. 

Annual growth rates of the urban and rural population in the countries which 
replied to the inquiry show the increase resulting from the birth-rate as well 
as that resulting from migration. Obviously the latter is responsible for the 
differences between urban and rural areas. 

Regional profiles are apparent in the replies: the differences between urban 
and rural populations are more marked in Africa, Asia and Europe but less evident 
in the Americas, where there is also the greatest variety of situations. 

Growth rates in Europe show remarkable unity: those of urban populations 
are moderate and very similar, while rural populations are on the decline even 
in absolute values (with the exception of Norway), since rates are negative. 
There are also negative growth rates among rural populations in the two most 
developed countries of North America, Canada and the United States, as veil as in 
Argentina and Cyprus. 

It is evident from the replies received that rural populations - which are 
in the majority in most countries - are faced with a complexity of problems^ 
throughout the world. Developments in the labour sphere, harsh living conditions 
in the countryside and the lack of adequate schools and social and cultural 
facilities, all combine either to persuade women to follow men in a movement 
which most countries consider an obstacle to rural development, or keep them in 
a situation which, although accepted, is not necessarily acceptable. 

What is the role of education in this context? 
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II. EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN IN RURAL AR3AS 

For a long time education has been considered the panacea for all difficulties 
which would make it possible to rationalize the disparities between rural and 
urban areas within the framework of over-all economic and social development. The 
mediocre results obtained from the various educational formulas applied* in rural 
areas has provoked thought about the matter and had led to new experiments. 

1- Adaptation of the educational system to rural life 

Under present circumstances, with the flight from the countryside gaining 
momentum and rural life appearing idyllic only from afar, it is necessary to 
establish whether education is tackling the special problems of rural areas and 
to what extent it is meeting the needs of the people tied to the land. 

( a ) General educational curricula and introduction to rural activities 

Twenty-two 1/ of the countries which replied to the questionnaire stated 
that their general educational curricula included an introduction to rural 
activities, whereas 12 others 2/ did not. There was no information from the last 
12 countries. 

The subject-matter included in the introduction was fairly varied: most 
frequently 3/ it consisted of aspects of agricultural education, sometimes 
supplemented by practical work in gardening or animal husbandry in the school 
grounds . 

Homecraft or home economics form part of the general education in 
10 countries, kf 

There is an introduction to the study of rural economy in the curricula of 
the United Nations (where rural management is also taught), India and the Falkland 
Islands. The forestry economics is optional in Finland. 

An introduction to handicraft techniques and sewing is included in the 
general education in Sudan and Ceylon. 



1/ Burundi, Kenya, Madagascar, Niger, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Tanzania; 
Guatemala, United States; Paraguay; Ceylon, Cyprus, India, Iran, Laos, Republic 
of Korea, Thailand, Turkey; Finland, France, Poland, Switzerland* 

2/ Cameroon, Ivory Coast, People ! s Republic of the Congo; Argentina; Iraq, 
Syrian Arab Republic; Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Germany . Greece, Italy, 
Malta, Spain. 

3/ Burundi, Madagascar, Niger, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Tanzania; Guatemala, 
United States; Colombia, Paraguay; Ceylon, Cyprus, India, Iran, Laos, Thailand, 
Turkey; Finland, Poland. 

hj Burundi, Sierra Leone; Guatemala, United States; Paraguay; Ceylon, Iran, 
Thailand; Poland, Switzerland. 

/... 
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Health education and concepts of nutrition are taught in Burundi, the United 
States, Guatemala, Iran and Laos. 

Recently, the general education curricula in Kenya have included an 
introduction to rural activities; the formula is at the experimental stage. 

Political education in Tanzania is thought to introduce young people to 
rural activities. Social sciences are taught for this purpose in Thailand. In 
the Federal Republic of Germany, an orientation course entitled "Introduction to 
the working world" is given in the ninth grade in order to provide students 
with information and allow them to choose an occupation advisedly. 

Some replies (Colombia, the Republic of Korea, France) indicated that general 
education in rural areas often makes use of examples from the area in question 
and that it is the teachers 1 responsibility to adapt it as and when necessary. 
Turkey's reply states that agricultural education is not as important in urban 
schools as in rural schools, where it is provided with a practical bias within 
the framework of the science and social science curricula. 

(b) Curricula specifically intended to introduce girls to rural activities 

The replies received to this question were extremely heterogeneous and hardly 
permitted of comparison. Countries either referred to curricula in terms of 
general education - and often replied that there were none specifically intended 
for girls (particularly the Republic of Korea and Italy) - or to out-of-school 
activities (India, Iran, Greece), vocational training for women (People's Republic 
of the Congo) or strictly to agricultural training (France, 1/ Laos, 2/ 
Poland 3/). 



1/ Short courses : Three years - Agricultural Apprenticeship Certificate 

General girls option 

Four years - Vocational Training Certificate (home 
economics and rural economy) 
Option: agricultural and para-agricultural 
agencies 

Option: agricultural enterprises and rural 
environment 

Long course : Five years - Agricultural Technician Certificate (home 

and rural economics) 

Option: practical agricultural techniques 

and home economics 
Option: rural communities 

Short higher course : Higher Agricultural Technician Certificate in 

agricultural economy and agricultural 
techniques for women (training for women 
agricultural and home economics advisers) 

2/ Curricula for training women rural leaders in the home economics school 
at Vientiane. 

3/ In agricultural training schools - based on the primary school curricula 
of eight grades - subjects are taught specifically in order to introduce them to 
rural domestic work: practical and technical work, home economics, cooking and 
sewing, maternal and child health. / ### 
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Eight countries 1/ mentioned home economics and housecraft programmes. 

Six other countries 2/ referred to various agricultural education programmes 
which would introduce girls to rural activities. Thailand mentions visits to 
the fields to complete the pupils 1 rural training. 

Sewing is part of the curricula in Burundi, Sudan and Tanzania. Manual skills 
are taught to girls in Nigeria. 

In Bulgaria rural economics and economic geography of the country introduced 
^irls to rural activities. 

The reply of the Federal Republic of Germany told of the experience gained 
with an egalitarian concept of school curricula: 

"No such programmes (specifically intended as an introduction to rural 
activities for girls) exist or are envisaged. In schools providinr general 
education, boys and girls either already receive housecraft lessons or sucn 
lessons are envisaged." 

( c ) Differences in the educational system between rural and urban are as 

Does the educational system in rural differ from that in urban areas and, if 
so, what are the differences? 

Most countries 3/ considered that no basic difference was noticeable between 
the education systems in rural and urban schools. The Peopled Republic of the 
Congo found this fact regrettable: "The educational system in rural areas is not 
different from that in m^ban areas. This is one of the reasons why our 
educational system is inappropriate . Rui^al children receive a general education 
similar to that given to town children. Attempts have neveiuheless been mad^ to 
adapt education to rural life, but without much success; a new approach is now 
being formulated." 

Fourteen countries k/ stated that the system in rural areas differed from that 
in urban areas, and gave some information in that connexion. 



1/ Burundi, Cameroon, Sudan; Guatemala; Colombia; Thailand, Turkey; Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

2/ Burundi, Cameroon, Kenya, Tanzania; Guatemala; Republic of Korea. 

3/ Burundi, Cameroon, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Madagascar, Nigeria, People's 
Republic of the Congo, Sierra Leone, Tanzania; Argentina, Paraguay; Ceylon, Cyprus, 
Joi^dan, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic; Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Greece, Malta, Spain. 

hj Niger; Guatemala, United States; Colombia; India, Iran, Iraq, Laos, 
Thailand, Turkey; Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Poland, Switzerland. 
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Structural differences were mentioned. 

According to the replies, the one-teacner school is characteristic of the 
rural areas ox Cameroon, Guatemala (where most primary schools in rural areas 
have only one teacher to take care of two, three, or even six classes), Turkey 
(where the "unified" class system used in rural areas would appear to result from 
the lack of teachers), the Federal Republic of Germany and Italy (where the 
"multiclass" school with a single teacher teaching three or five elerrentary 
classes -at the same time is frequent). 

In Poland, "agricultural education is specific in rural areas. Ix is so 
timed as to enable students to toke part in productive work, especially during the 
periods when agricultural work is done' 1 . 

Some countries' replies to the questionnaire give precise information on the 
educational system. For example, in rural areas the incomplete schools of Laos 
and Colombia (approximately 17,000 in the latter), the low density of the school 
network and lack of schools for backward children in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the scarcity of secondary and vocational schools in Switzerland, the 
complete lack of secondary establishments in Laos - which actually indicated the 
existence of rural community education centres - were indicative of a basic 
structural difference or at least of changes in the educational system on contact 
with the rural environment. 

What is the content of the curricula offered? 

Some countries note differences in the curricula between urban and rural 
schools which, in most cases 1/ reflected the necessary adaptation to the 
different surroundings. 

Switzerland states that rural curricula arc ;*Aapted for teachers who were 
less specialized than those in the towns. 

The United States reply emphasizes the effects of the differences in 
curricula content between urban and rural schools as far as individuals are 
concerned : 

"The curricula offered in the rural schools, particularly the small 
retools, ar»; raore* United in scone.... Urban schools offe>* studentr a wider 
'xuPge of subjects.... Programme? in rural schools frequently a>*e ^ot 
designed to serve the needs of students in rural areas and to -prepare then 
for employment in urban areas. 

"The sccpe of the rural <*igh school educational programme consists of 
nrt -employment training predominantly in vocational agriculture and homo 
economics, although it has been shorn that only one ovt of 10 youths p,o 
into agricultural related occupations." 



If ?iger; Colonbia; Thailand, Turkey. 



/. 
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There is therefore a need to change the curricula to achieve a balance between 
general education and vocational training. 

Thirteen countries 1/ consider the quality of education in rural schools 
inferior to that in urban schools. Some of the countries 2/ which replied in 
the negative to the question whether the educational system in rural areas 
differs from that in urban areas, seem to consider that qualitative or at least 
material differences do not constitute a difference in system. 

Post of the countries which indicate qualitative differences 3/ mention the 
inadequate qualifications of the teachers appointed to rural schools. The Laotian . 
reply states ''inadequate quality of the teaching staff in village schools which 
absorb the majority of less-qualified teachers". 

Canada notes a positive trend in this field: "In principle, there is no 
difference. In practice, the quality of instruction and standard of facilities need 
to be better in urban areas. The differences have been largely eliminated over 
the last 20 years." 

Iraq, Thailand and the Federal Republic of Germany also mention the scarcity 
of teachers in their rural areas. 

For 11 countries U/ the auality of education is the same in rural and urban 
areas . 

Fifteen replies 5/ mention inadequate material facilities in rural schools: 
shortage and bad quality of premises (Cameroon, Kenya, Niger, Colombia, Iraq), lack 
of sanitation, "ater and light (Colombia), difficulty in securing textbooks 
(Cameroon, Thailand), inadequate furniture (Colombia), laboratories, libraries and 
equipment which generally left much to be desired in almost all these countries. 6 / 

The Federal Republic of Germany, like Canada, reports efforts to improve the 
standard of education in rural areas. 



1/ Cameroon, Kenya; Canada, Guatemala, United States ; Colombia ; India, Iraq, 
Laos > Thailand , Turkey; Federal Republic of Germany , Switzerland. 

2/ Cameroon s Kenya; Canada; India. 

3/ The countries underlines in foot-note 1. 

h/ Burundi, Ivcry Coast, Niger, People's Republic of the Congo; Paraguay; 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Greece, Falta, Spain. 

5/ Cameroon , Kenya , Ilifler ; Canada , Guatemala, United States ; Colombia; 
India, Iraq , Jordan , Thailand , Turkey ; Federal Republic of Germany , Italy , 
Switzerland . 

6/ The countries underlined in the preceding foot-note. 
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Twelve countries 1/ replied that no difference was to be noted between the 
material facilities of schools in 'rural and urban areas. 

2. Access of rural pirls and women to education 

From a number of replies it would appear that rural areas are both 
quantitatively and qualitatively underprivileged in the field of education. What 
remains to be ascertained is the extent to which the female population manages to 
benefit from the opportunities offered by the school system or cut-of-school 
education in the rural context as it is now defined. 

(a) Illiteracy in rural a reas 

Irrespective of the over-all educational level of each country, literacy and 
school attendance rates are still lower in rural than urban areas. 

Data on the illiteracy rate by sex in urban and rural areas was obtained only 
for some 10 countries, and the relevant percentages were established for only 
seven of them. Sources are varied and the base year ranges from 1953 for Ceylon 
to 1965 for Bulgaria. 

The differences in the over-all percentage of illiterates between urban and 
rural areas are very marked: in India and Greece rural illiteracy is 
proportionally twice that of urban illiteracy; the ^ap is even greater in 
Guatemala and Bulgaria and above all in Costa Rica, where the percentage of 
illiteracy in rural areas is three times' higher than that in urban areas; in the 
United States the differences between urban and non-agricultural rural areas is 
great but the illiteracy rate is low, in Cyprus, on the other hand, the difference 
between urban and rural areas are less narked but the illiteracy rate is fairly 
high. 

In all ^ases, with the exception of the United States, the female illiteracy 
rate is higher than the male and attains striking levels in rural areas: one 
woman out of five is illiterate in rural areas in Costa Rica and Bulgaria; two 
out of five are illiterate in Greece and Cyprus; there are four illiterate women 
for each literate one in the rural areas of Guatemala; the ratio is nine to one 
in the rural areas of India. 

Illiteracy among rural women in particular is quite evident to educators in 
many cases. Thirty of the countries which replied to the questionnaire in fact 
consider that the number of illiterate women is much higher in rural areas than 
in urban areas. 



1/ The countries in foot-note 1 on the preceding page with the exception of 
Niger and including Iran and Laos. 



/.. 
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Tbo other 15 countries ire divided as follows: six if did not reply directly 
to this question tan Federal Republic of Germany nnS France consider that the 
rro'rl^ does net concern therw Canada and the United States state that their 
illiteracy rates arc nerli-ible; Bulgaria and Switzerland rtate that they do not 
have any illiteracy. Venezuela, Finland and the Falkland Islands consider that 
female illiteracy is no ~reater in rural areas. 

A recent UIIESCO study 2] rives information on the extent of illiteracy anions 
vonen in 78 countries. It states: M The usual causes of illiteracy are ar^ravuted 
in women because of their position in society. In the countries where it is 
rrevaletit, it is, with rare exceptions, considerably more widespread amonp; vomer, 
than anions men. and through a feedback effect further widens the ^ap between the two 
sexes... In all geographical regions, the percentage of illiteracy is higher amonn 
women than amonc men, irrespective of the level of literacy which has been 
achieved... " Thus, while the percentage of illiteracy arcon^ the whole of the 
population is the principal index of the level ft education in a country, the 
relationship between the figures for each sex becomes an index of the equality 
of opportunities offered to men and women, 1 ' 

( b ) Opportunities provided by the school system 

Since the opportunities provided by the school system in rural areas are 
generally nore limited than in towns, it would be helpful to know to what extent 
women have achieved equal access to the different levels of education in such areas, 

A survey made by the UNESCO secretariat in 1963 revealed that the number of 
countries where women are at a disadvantage as far as access to education in rural 
areas is concerned increases steadily in proportion to the level of education in 
question, from primary to higher: "In conclusion, it is a serious initial handicap 
in many countries tc live in a rural area so far as access to the different types of 
education is concerned, but a rural *^irl has even fewer chances of receiving the 
education obtained by boys from rural areas or ^irls from urban areas:"- 3/ 

This is not, however, true in all countries since the Czechoslovak reply states 
'The nunb'T i >f secondary schools is relatively higher in rural areas than in ^reat 
industrial 11 elongations and bir> towns. The proportion of girls attending 
secondary Pr»!<ool in the rural areas is relatively hirher than that of boys. The 
istabiirhm^nt of new universities and autonomous faculties in the chief towns of 
a^ricnltvrcl .ireas has increased the interest of youn^ fiirls and women in higher 
education , 

7v.ble 1, whic; shows th<? percentage of ^irls in primary education in certain 
countries \jt\. in urbr.n and rural areas, has been prepared on the basis of more 
recent information. 



1/ Algeria, Dahomey, Gabon, People's Republic of the Con£o; Paraguay; Thailand. 

2/ Equality of access of women to literacy. Comparative study. (UHESCO, 
ED/MD/H, 31-8-1970). 

3/ Access of rcirls and women to education in rural areas . Comparative study. 
UilESCO, Educational Studies and Documents I!o. 51, Paris, 196H, p. 2k. 

/... 



Table 1 

number of furls,, expressed as percentage of total i^r iirary 
school enrolment in urban areas and rural areas 1/ 



Country Year Urban areas Furcl 



Algeria 


1965 


h2.9 


30. * 


Cuba 


1965 


«9.6 


kl.f> 


Dominican Republic 


1965 


52.1 


!<7.9 


Guatemala 


1969 


1.6.0 


»«1.7 


Colombia 


1963 


51.3 




Paraguay 


1968 


liP.l 




Laos 


1969 


M..5 


3l|.? 



1/ On the basis of documentation provided in response to the questionnaire 
in the case of Laos and by the UNESCO Statistical Office for other countries. 



It will be noted that in all cases the participation of women is snore lir.ited 
in rural areas than in towns. 

According to the reply from Jordan, in 1968-1 969 r>irls accounted for 
111. 8 per cent of total school enrolment in towns as against 3^.8 per cent in 
rural areas. 

However, to express the access of girls to education in terms of school 
enrolment or proportion of enrolment only gives a partial picture of the sehcluc+ic 
opportunities which are, in fact, offered to then. 

Indeed, it is only at the various levels of exit from the school system and in 
the light of the preceding schooling that one can determine the extent to whict* ths 
various categories of the population benefit equally from current educational 
possibilities, A brief period of school attendance with no follow-up cannot be 
considered equivalent to an equal period in a completed educational cycle. 

That is why data on the results achieved by the school system, based on an 
analysis of wastage (- repeaters + drc^-oa*^ * according to sex and residence would 
enable us better to define the degree of equality of access of sirls in rural f*rea^ 
to education. 

/... 
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(°) D rop-outs and scholastic results in r ural areas 

A larr^e number of countries 1/ replied that the drop-out ratr is higher in 
rural areas than in urban areas and that sirls abandon their studies more frequently 
than boys. Other countries feel they are only affected bv one of the above two 
problems: for example, Czechoslovakia, India, Paraguay, Thailand and the 
United States report higher drop-out rates in rural areas. Colombia, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Ivory Coast and Poland report higher drop-out rates 
among girls than amon^ boys. 

For six countries, 2/ the drop-out rate is not higher in rural regions. 
According to seven replies received, 3/ girls do not abandon their studies any more 
frequently than boys. 

Tabic 2 



dumber of drop-outs b y s ex during the e ducational cycle 
per 1,000 students in first year of primary education, 
-cc^rgiry" to residence in urban or rural areas 



divitiel 



Country* 



Algeria 

Dominican Republic 

Guatemala 

Colombia 



Residence 



Number of drop-outs 





Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Urban 


570 


568 


601 


Rural 


690 


635 


790 


Urban 


!»8l 


515 


hkk 


Rural 


861 


857 


861* 


Urban 




kgo 


521 


Rural 


965 


962 


970 


Urban 


527 


530 


525 


Rural 


963 


960 


966 



• The basic data used to calculate the numbers of drop-outs refer to periods 
of different length for each country considered and were recorded between I960 and 
1967. 



ERIC 



1/ Burundi, Cameroon, Kenya, Madagascar, Niger, Nigeria, People's Republic of 
the Congo, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Tanzania- Dominican Republic, Guatemala; Argentina- 
Ceylon, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic, Turkey- 
Bulgaria, Greece, Italy. 

2/ Ivory Coast; Cyprus, Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, France, 
Switzerland. 

although TrlTtTn?Z\ {Vhere of ^op-outs is higher anon* boys 

TnlilTI r 1 V c ^ an GarliCr agG) ' C ^ s > Czechoslovakia, 

Thailand, Finland, France, Switzerland. / 

/ • • • 
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A recent UNESCO document 1/ has enabled us to determine for certain countries 
the drop-out rate according tc sex for urban and rural residence. 

It will be noted that the drop-out rate is hirrh, and that it reaches 
catastrophic proportions in the rural areas of the Latin American countries. 
In all cases, except in urban areas in the Dominican Republic, the drop-out rats 
is higher amon^ ftirls than among toys. 

It is clear, therefore, that for a ^iven number of enrolments in first year 
courses, the educational prospects for boys are different from those for ;irls , anJ 
those for urban students differ from those for rural students* Thus, from the 
outset the expected school career of -~irls in rural areas is, particularly limited. 

Do the various types of out-of-school education succeed in overcoming this 
disadvantage? 

(d) Opportunities provided by out-of-school education 

There is considerable diversity in the data submitted by countries concerning 
the access of Girls and women to the various types of out-of-school educational 
activities. It is often not possible to distinguish whether the activities in 
question cover rural areas only or whether the country is describing its over -all 
effort in the sphere of out~of-school education; whether the numbers refer solely 
to rural women or to all women participating in out -of school activities or to all 
persons participating in such activities; and, finally, whether the number of 
participants quoted refers to individuals or whether it represents the sum of all 
attendances at each training or information class. 

As it is> therefore, impossible to estimate the effort made on behalf of rural 
women in respect of out-of-school activities, we shall attempt to list some of the 
schemes described in the country reports. 

The rural population in the Federal Republic of Germany is offered a wide 
selection of out-of -school activities: 

- A number of activities organized around primary schools and agricultural and 
technical schools located in rural areas. 

- The Youn^ Farmers' Organization arranges various activities in which 
250,000 young people, of whom 50 per cent are girls, participate each year. The 
following are mentioned air.on^ its activities: a housework competition and a biannual 
professional competition for young farmers who involves U5,000 younr; people, 
including 20,000 sirls. 



1/ UNESCO: The Statistical Measurement of Educational Wastage. International 
Conference on Education, XXXIInd Session, Geneva, 1970. ED/BIE/COHFIHTED 32/Ref.l. 
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- T!iere are also 53 Educational Institutes for Rural Adults which provide 
1.000 courses per year for !«0,000 people, half of whom are women. 

7 The Association of Rural Women has 11,551 local sections. T n iq 70 it 
organized 3,230 conferences and 2h ,000 meetings (practical courses, lecture^ 
rc-unci -oaoles, etc.) on aspects of housekeeping health, dietetics, and so o: . 

In its reply, Turkey motions the follovinr amonr out-of-school activities 
vhxen took place in 1970-1971; 

- Mobile vocational courses for rural women, of 7 souths • duration 
U,5'»; courses with 36 ,800 participants ) ; 

- Handicraft courses for rural women (1,1*17 courses with 35,000 participants)- 

Mm " Vocational courses for women, sponsored by the Ministry of Rural Affairs 
[H01 courses with 6,150 participants). * 

In Iran, women domestic economy teachers instruct rural women in cookin" 
child care, hygiene, domestic management and some handicrafts and teach <U<terate 
women to read and write. In 1969, 326 G irls belonging to the Girls Devel^nent 
Corps served in rural areas, giving women courses in reading and writing as" well ps 
W hygiene ana domestic management. 

ro „ *" f 6 Republic, the Co-operative Development Institute organizes 

couroes m rural areas to instruct women on the co-onerative system. 

ac-iv?°ies erat Th.v lmp ° rtant role in poiand ** connexion with out-of -school 

activities. They provide numerous courses on home management, family core and 

twt 7 C ° UrSeS and deKOnstr ations are also organized for women (in I069 

v -TsLTbyf ^ SoT* "I 200 ^ C ° Partici ^ s "* B 7,000 demonstrations which ? 

on oaSn^^ * * u n) " J*V 8180 MLV±SOry Centres rivin « demotion 
on balance diet and hygiene. The Co-operative Workers Sections, which exis* 

witnxn each co-operative and have as their members the women who work the-e' aLso 
organize cultural activities; lectures, excursions, theatre visits, and so on 

In Czechoslovakia, too, rural women attend theatres and concr-ts in 'ar-e 
numbers and frequently visit museums and exhibitions. There hac been an~inc-ea** 
in the number of or G anized tours to the cities. The cost is borne by the e^lojer. 

j!l!" in S f r0m thG re ? 1 i es ^ceived, 1/ it would seem that opportunities for 
.raining and leisure activities, of varyinr capacity and scone, ar*> nr^v to a 
certain number of rural women in other countries also. 



1/ Burundi, Cameroon, Gabon, Sudan; Guatemala, United States; Venezuela- 
Cyprus, Jordan, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic: Greece, Spain. 
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3 . Difficulties encoun t ered by rural girls and women 

To what extent are ';irls and women in rural areas able to take advantage of 
the opportunities for education and training offered to them? The replies to the 
questionnaire show that the living conditions of women in rural areas limit their 
access to education, lead to premature cessation of schooling and accelerate the 
exodus of women from the countryside. 

( & ) Difficulties limiting the acce ss of rural r;irls and women t o education 

Host countries 1/ indicate that social and cultural factors are at the origin 
of the difficulties encountered by rural rcirls and women in seeking to obtain an 
education. In the People's Republic of the Con-^o, it is "tradition which, more 
often than not, obliges younr; girls who have already been spoken for to marry n and 
thus takes then away from school. In India and Turkey, the need to educate 7;irls 
is apparently not evident. The reply from the Federal Republic of Germany puts 
the blame on the "conservative attitude of parents' 1 , while that from Italy 
mentions 'insufficient cultural awareness on the part of adults* 5 . In Ceylon a 
change is taking place in the relative weight of the main factors hampering the 
access of rural women to education: T The social and cultural factors are now 
disappearing but the economic factors remain". 

Indeed, economic factors (Ceylon, Jordan, Kenya), and above all the cost 
of education 2/ and work outside the school 3/ often make access to education 
difficult for girls and women in rural, areas. Colombia states that the number of 
scholarships available is insufficient. 

The shortage of schools and of boarding school places , mentioned in 
23 replies kj is obviously a major obstacle to the access of £irls to education 
in rural areas. 



1/ Cameroon, Gabon, Ivory Coast , M adagascar , Nigeria , People's Republic of 
the Con^o, Sierra Leone , Sudan, Tanzania; Dominican Republic , Guatemala , United 
States; Argentina , Colombia , Paraguay , Venezuela; Ceylon, Cyprus , India , Iran , 
I raq , Jordan, Laos, Syrian Arab Republic, Turkey : Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece , Italy, . Switzerland . 

2/ Mentioned in the replies from the countries whose names are underlined in 
the preceding foot-note; also applies to Kenya, Hi^er, Spain and Thailand, 

3/ Almost all the countries included in foot-note 1 above mentioned this 
obstacle* the exceptions were Ceylon, the Ivory Coast, Jordan, Madagascar, Paraguay, 
Sierra Leone and Switzerland. Burundi, Kenya and Spain should be added to the 
list. 

UJ Burundi (which a] so mentioned a shortage of teaching staff), Cameroon, 
Gnbcn , Ivory C<v;s t, M atiaras jar , 'J i nor , People's Republic of the Congo ,, Sierra L eone, 
IX^mip.xcan Republic , Guatemala ; Argentina , Colombia , Paraguay; I ndia (which citeT the 
lnrk of funds to Improve teichinr; conditions), Iran , Ir?~q , Laos (which \v\s 
insuf ficienfc d*iy schools but nc lick of boarding schools), Turkey; Federal Republic 
Germany , Itily > Poland, Spain , Switzerland . 

/... 
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Twenty-three countries 1/ also mention a lack of information -and guidance 
-:s influencing the educational prospects of rural girls and women. 

For 25 countries, 2/ the often considerable distance between the hone and the 
school, as well as the lack of adequate transport, further limit the access of 
women in rural areas to education. 

Canada states that the existence of all the above obstacles can be observed 
in individual cases, but tnat no single obstacle particularly affects women livinr 
in rural ?jreas. 

Haiti and the Falkland Islands considered this question did not apply in their 
cases. 

(b) Reas o ns for drop-outs 

If, for nany rural "iris and women, access to education represents a hard-won 
victory over the obstacles placed in their path t vards schooling, the continuation 
of their studies once begun is impeded by a whole host of circumstances which often 
cause the prenature cessation of the school career. 

In nany countries, local attitudes are often unfavourable to the education of 
rural cirls. These attitudes nay vary from indifference (Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, India, Paraguay) and "inability of parents to see the point of girls 1 
education" (Hi'jeria), to the opposition of or pressure from parents, 3/ via the 
priority automatically accorded to the education of boys. V One may also discern 
in sone replies the conviction that there is some sort of incompatibility between 
education and femininity. Thus, in Nigeria, "the rapid physical development of 
-iris 1 is one of the reasons for abandoning studies; the reply from Madagascar 
refers to "the vicissitudes of puberty" which have the same consequences, while 
that from Italy suggests that one of the main reasons for dropping out is the 
'crisis of adolescence: unless proper support is provided, physiological and 
psychological development of adolescent girls, leads to withdrawal from the average 
school 1 . 



1/ The countries whose names are underlined in the preceding foot-note and 
also Greece, Kenya, Nigeria, Sudan and the Syrian Arab Republic. 

2/ Burundi, Gabon, Madagascar, Niger, Nigeria, People's Republic of the Congo, 
Sudan (where distances are the most serious obstacle to the access of women to 
education, in view of the population dispersion); Dominican Republic, Guatemala; 
Argentina, Colombia, Paraguay, Venezuela: Ceylon, India, Iran, Iraq, Laos, Syrian 
Arab Republic, Thailand, Turkey; Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland. 

3/ Cameroon, Ivory Coast, Niger, People's Republic of the Congo, Sierra Leone 
(in regions with Moslem population), Sudan; Guatemala; Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, 
Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic; Spain. 

kf Cameroon, Kenya, Nigeria, People's Republic of the Congo: Laos, Turkey 
(where 'in the villages, only the education of boys is considered necessary' 1 ) : 
Spain. 
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Marriage often seals the fate of the girl student, who leaves her studies 
incomplete. 1/ Four African countries (ivory Coast , Nigeria, People 1 s Republic 
of the Congo, Sierra Leone) and the United States also refer to early pregnancies 
which lead girls to drop out from school. 

Cameroon described the many aspects of the life of rural girls which 
constitute obstacles to the continuation of their studies: 

"(a) Difficult psychological conditions (there is a preponderance of nale 
teachers ) \ 

(b) Reluctance of some parents to send their daughters to schools with nale 
teac hers ; 

(c) Agricultural work and household responsibilities; 

(d) Early marriages; 

(e) Insufficient money to send all children to school; the interests of 
the girls are sacrif iced*'. 

The reply from Laos refers to a similar situation: 

"(a) Absence of any school in the village offering a complete educational 
cycle; 

(b) Refusal of parents to allow their daughters to continue their studies 
in another village; 

(c) Priority given to boys in education (parents' viewpoint); 

(d) 'A woman's place is in the home ! .* ; 

Economic factors and more especially entry into the working world, sometimes 
participation in agricultural work, are at the source of the abandonment of tv^ir 
studies by rural girls in many countries. 2/ 

Sometimes, especially when a girl is the eldest child in a large family, she 
may be obliged to break off her studies in order to help with housework and to care 
for her brothers and sisters. 3/ 



1/ Cameroon, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Niger, Nigeria, People's Republic of the 
Congo, Sierra Leone, Tanzania; Guatemala, United States (where the problem is not 
very widespread);, Cyprus, India, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Syrian Arab Republic; 
Bulgaria (in respect of girls in ethnic minorities), Czechoslovakia, Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

2/ Cameroon, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Madagascar, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Sudan; 
Dominican Republic, United States; Argentina, Paraguay; Ceylon, Cyprus, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan, Republic of Korea, Thailand; Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Spain. 

3/ Burundi, Cameroon: Guatemala; Argentina, Colombia; India, Republic of Korea, 
Syrian Arab Republic 5 Turkey; Italy, Poland, Spain. 

/... 
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Accordin" to some replies, inadequacies in the school systen are the reason 
vhy^irls in rural areas do not complete their studies. The lack of a 
s-tisf^ct-jry educational infrastructure is mentioned by Tanzania, the Dominican 
fceuublic, the United States, Argentina, Iraq and Laos. The Sudan refers to 'lack 
or follow up of programmes". The reply from the United States stresses that the 
rvo:raM es are of no value because they are not adapted to real needs and do not 
prepare pupils for employment. In its reply, Colombia cites the inadequacy of 
the school system in rural areas and the lack of qualifications of a larne ' 
proportion of rural teachers. Iran, too, mentions the lack of qualified teachers 
->s a lrjor reason why rural ^irls become drop-outs. Argentina and Colombia refer 
tv transportation difficulties. 

-rations lead to abandonment of studies in Guatemala, Nigeria and Thailand, 

L-iti* rchool entry (Paraguay) or the a^e-linit imposed by school legislation 
( la'iryircar) sometimes prevent ^irls in rural areas from continuing their studies. 

India and Greece consider that abandonment of studies by rural Rirls is due 
lordly to a lack of aptitude. 

The documents supplied by Colombia make it possible to establish the order of 
importance of the various reasons for drop-out (without distinction by sex) in 
urban and rural areas. 

Table 3 

Reaso ns for drop-out _in_decr easing order of importance amon^ 
residents r>f urban andTural areas in Colombia 



der of Decreasing Importance Urban Areas Rural Areas 



1 


Chanrre of residence 


Change of residence 


2 


Limited interest of 


Limited interest of 




parents 


parents 


3 


Illness 


Illness 


h 


Distance 


Distance 


5 


Work in home 


Agricultural work 


6 


Agricultural work 


Work in home 


7 


Roads in bad 


Roads in bad 




condition 


condition 


8 


Schools in bad 


Animal husbandry 




condition 


Q 


Work in industry 


Schools in bad 






condit ion 


10 


Animal husbandry 


Work in industry 



/... 
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It is apparent fron this table that in Colombia the various reasons for 
drop-out are more or less independent of specific livinr conditions in urban or 
rural areas . 

Some replies associate abandonment of sr\Hes by ^irls in rural areas with 
their uncertain prospects for advancement. ;,niia replied that further educati 
renders the ^irls unsuitable for employment or '.•^ur". According to Ni^er, 
the small size of the feminine labour market' is one of the reasons which lead 
pirls in rural areas to become drop-outs. 
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III. RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Rural development, as part of a continuous process of over-all change in 
rural areas, may vary in nature from country to country. The level of 
industrialisation, the weight of tradition, socio-economic structures and even 
biographical characteristics ensure that rural conditions differ in each case. 
Since the problems which arise cannot therefore be exactly identical, tl.c solutions 
planned or already applied take a wide variety of forms. 

On the basis of the replies to the UNESCO secretariat's inquiry, yq shall deal 
in turn with the factors considered essential for rural development and with the 
role of women in the rural development process. 

1. Factors in rural development 

Almost all countries provided the UNESCO secretariat with a detailed account 
of their views on this question, 

Cameroon replied: "The economic and social development plan envisages the 
harmonious development of the country based on all these factors" (i.e., the 
factors essential for rural development referred to in the secretariat's 
questionnaire) , 

In the case of Canada, development is planned on a regional basis and involves 
the parallel development of urban and rural areas. 

According to Czechoslovakia* s reply, its progress in this sphere is 
par ■ i^ularly satisfactory. 

Mop* countries—^ consider the augmentation of agricultural production to be 
the essential factor in rural development. The mechanization of agricultural work 
is mentioned in the replies of Guatemala, the Republic of Korea and Poland. India's 
reply refers to the modernization of crops, and the Ivory Coast's reply to fc^c* 
introduction of new crops. The importance of an agricultural credit system is 
emphasized by Colombia and the People's Republic of the Congo, which also outlines 
the various kinds of action required in a rational plan for augmenting arrieultural 
production: 

"(a) Organization of an infrastructure of roads to facilitate the movement 
of goods . 

(b) Organization of the population into community groups to promote 
increased production. 



1/ Gabon, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Madagascar , Nigeria, People's Republic of the 
Congo, Sierra Leone, Tanzania; Dominican Republic, Guatemala; Argentina, Colombia, 
Paraguay, Venezuela; Ceylon, Cyprus, India, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Syrian Arab 
Republic, Thailand, Turkey; Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Poland. 



/. 
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(c) 



Training... of rural supervisory trader, 



(a) 



Organization of consumers and denes tic markets. 



(e) 



Problem of marketing goods at ha f>nd abroad. 



it 



Kenya considers that the improvement of housing, t2*e provision of water and 
electricity and the establishment of health services, schools and roads are 
necessary for the development of agricultural preuuetion and the modernization of 
rural life. 

The modernization of rural life is referred to by almost all countries—^ in 
conjunction with the augmentation of agricultural production. Some aspects of 
this modernization process which receive particular mention are: the improvement of 
health conditions (Kenya, Colombia, India, Poland); the development of public 
services (Colombia, Jordan), of infrastructure in general (Federal Republic of 
Germany), of roads (Kenya, People's Republic of the Congo, Colombia, Poland) and of 
transport (Niger, Colombia, Cyprus); the establishment of social, cultural and 
recreational centres (Spain); and the transformation of social and cultural 
activi ties (Turkey.) . 

2/ 

Twenty -three countries— consider the training of qualified rural supervisory 
grades to be one of the essential pre-conditions for rural development. The 
People's Republic of the Congo and Switzerland give a detailed description of what 
this process entails in their case. "The technical, economic, social and cultural 
training of rural supervisory grades capable of successfully performing the tasks 
of disseminating agricultural knowledge, maintaining equipment and transforming 
mental attitudes" (People's Republic of the Congo). "The training of even more 
highly qualified supervisory grades and fanners who can adapt to a constantly 
changing situation with means and methods which can ensure appropriate and 
competitive production" (Switzerland). 

.3/ 

The majority of these countries— feel that the training of rural supervisory 
grades must be accomplished by the creation of jobs in rural areas. This factor in 
development is also mentioned in the replies of Sierra Leone, Guatemala, Ceylon, 
Cyprus, Turkey, the Federal Republic of Germany (in relation to non-agricultural 
jobs) and Finland. 



1/ The cruntries listed in the preceding foot-note (with the exception of 
Madagascar, Ceylon and Thailand) and also Dahomey, Niger, the Republic of Korea, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, France and Spain. 

2/ Burundi , Dahomey (which also mentions the further training of existing 
rural supervisory grades), Gabon , Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Nigeria , People's 
Republic of the Congo, Sudan; Dominican Republic ; Argentina , Colombia; Iran, Iraq 
(which is particularly concerned with ways of encouraging qualified persons to 
settle in rural areas), Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic , Thailand ; Bulgaria , 
Czechoslovakia, France , Greece , Italy , Spain, Switzerland. 

3/ Those which are underlined in the preceding foot-note. 



/... 
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The effect on rural development of the expansion of non-agricultural seders 
of prime importance for three African countries, x*our Latin American countries, 
four Asian countries and six European countries. 1/ 

It is not felt that rural development can be achieved through economic action 
alone. The improvement of the population's educational level is a recurrent thene 
in countries 1 replies: most countries 2/ believe that rural development requires 
an educational effort - literacy courses, rural education or the development of 
schooling - directed towards the inhabitants of those arr>us where ehanre in ulnnn»?d« 

3/ . . 

^any countries — indicate that the transformation of attitudes is an essential 
factor in the rural development process. 

For Venezuela, the transformation of attitudes is linked to the need for social 
justice. The reform and improvement of land-tenure t sterns is referred to in a 
number of replies: "a better distribution of land" (Colombia); "find -i solution to 
the two major agrarian problems: the latifundia and the minifundia" (Guatemala); 
"the restructuring of farm holdings" (France); "the exchange and reorganization of 
land holdings so as to make possible rational cuDtivation v.ith the aid of modern 
machinery and a reasonable yield over fairly large areas" (Switzerland). 

These expressions of concern reflect what is for such widely differing 
countries the major current problem: "A plan in development has taught us, as the 
Second World Congress hf vividly put it, that all break-through discoveries towards 
high-yield capabilities of crops in order to avoid economic insignificance must 
necessarily be contained by a realistic social and political land reform system. 
n ^us the quality of agricultural education and training is bound to be sterile if it 
cc 3s devoid of the principles and implications of hot questions in the 
sot 'o-political areas of tenure and agrarian reform based on social justice/ 1 5/ 



1/ Gabon, Ivory Coast, Nigeria; Dominican Republic; Argentina, Colombia, 
Paraguay; Jordan, Laos, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand; Bulgaria, Finland, France, 
Greece, Italy, Spain. 

2/ Burundi, Dahcmey, Gabon, Madagascar , Niger, Kigeria , Sudan , Tanzani a; 
Dcminican Republic , Guatemala ; Argentina , Colombia , P araguay , Venezuela; India , 
Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Syrian Arab Republic , Thailand; Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia > 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece , Italy , Spain. 

3/ Those which are underlined in the preceding foot-note and also the 
People's Republic of the Congo, Cyprus, the Republic of Korea, France nud 
Switzerland. 

hf The World Food Congress, held a^; The Hague in 1970. 

5/ Hohamed A. flour: "Education and Training: Key Factors in the 
Mobilisation of Human Resources for Economic and Social Progress in the Developing 
World". World Conference on Agricultural Education and Training, Co^tnhagen, 1?70, 
RU:AET/70, Vol. I, p. 137. 



The replies of th<; various countries bear out the concent of the integration of 
rural dov-lornont into an over-all process of change. A recent UNESCO document on 
fh» i cufc.Jeot 1/ analyses tV elements which go to make up this concept: 

"Integrated rural development rests on the interdependence of all 
development factors including not on3y agriculture and industry but also 
infrastructures, transport, trade, credit arrangements m health, education 
and culture, sports and leisure-tine activities. The young fanner will 
only be prepared to stay on the land if he sees not merely that his income 
in risinr as the means become available to increase production and obtain a 
gocd price for his produce, but also that his village offers opportunities 
for purchasing town products, for relaxation in the form of cultural 
activities or sports, for medical care and further education, in short, for 
the development of his personality in an environment which can expect to 
receive the funds required for gradual renovation under various supplementary 
investment programmes designed to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 
rural youth." 

2* The role of women in rural development 

Women in rural areas are particularly active and have a wide range of 
responsibilities. 

Whether educated or uneducated and whether engaged in gainful activity or not, 
th'.y play en imr.'r*. *nt role in the development process of their country. Their 
contribution to t\v development of their environment takes a variety of forms, 
r - i?„;intf fro:, divert participation to indirect action. 

Women constitute a substantia 1 proportion of the economically active 
population, &c*\z of them working in the education and health sectors, a greater 
number in Handicraft* and ssu3l business and the major part in agriculture. 

Hex/ever, the rol^ of . *n in rural development is not confined to their direct 
participation in economy iVity. 

Ac IsCLte-maiiufr rs , * ^ y are . t :*- x ><a-.i iblt- for inoroving the conditions of family 
lif> by introducing tin necessary changes in nutritional habits and hygiene, 
t* -rebj rvin iho notion 'a h-u3 th assets. 

Ar household L'iuinictrators, it i:~ their task to balance the farily budget, a 
ta^k made j urticuxftrly difficult hy th* fact that families are Vvw and gainful 
er r io;,*iujnt scarce. 

In lin« with rhcir responsibility for bringing up new genera ions, they ^iust 
alsv atte»>i to the r ^cation of children in the family environment and supervise 
th.*ir scholastic pro/mss - a task which requires exceptionalvipi.ur.ee on the part 
of illiterate notuers. 



1/ Education and Dev^lorment in a Rural Environment, ED/WS/2^7, Paris, 
30 July 1971, p. 17. 



s guardians of tradition, the represent the means through wuich the cnan-vs 
in attitude arid behaviour neceser>ry for adaptation to the* modern worli can ie 
achieved. 'Productivity of uor&ers in industry and particularly in a^rieuitur- 
often has a direct relationship with the mother of the family, who if liters t* i.* 
able to introduce into the family's vay of life new ways of thinking . \ 1/ 

Which of women's wide range of ivit i<,»s represent important contribution** 
to economic and social development? Are women adequately equipped to play the 
multiple development role which devolves upon them? The information submitted by 
tne various countries provides an answer to these questions and brings out the 
lin* between the training which women receive and the employment opportunities 
offered to them in rural areas. 

(a) Activities of rural women 

The great majority of countries report that women participate in agricultural 
work, either by helping their husbands (Guatemala, Venezuela) or by making an 
independent contribution in their own right: 'on the same footing as men" (Laos), 

in large-scale agricultural production., they perform the same activities as men, 
including managerial and technical work 11 (Czechoslovakia). Twenty-two 
countries 2/ (19 of which are situated in Africa and Asia) consider this to be an 
important contribution to development. 

Switzerland replied: "Women in rural areas are coming increasingly to pursue 
activities similar to those of men because of the development of mechanization: 
various kinds of tractor -drawn farming machinery, electric milking-machines,... 
Uuwever, because of household work and the supervision and education of children, 
women generally perform work which does not take them too far away from the 
farm." 

The activities of women as mothers and housewives, which consume much of 
their energy, are mentioned by 15 countries, six of which regard them as an 
essential contribution to development. 3/ 

According to the replies of some countries, woif . in rural areas often perform 
various hinds of handicraft work UJ and discharge res* <-:..nbilities in the 
education 5/ of health 6/ services. 



1/ H.M. Phillips, Literacy and Developmen t, UNESCO, Paris, 1970, p. 9*. 

2/ Burundi, Cameroon, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Madagascar, Higer, Jigeria, 
People's Republic of the Congo, Sierra Leone, Tanzania; Colombia; Cyprus, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Syrian Arab Republic, Turkey; Bulgaria, Malta. 

3/ Cameroon, Sudan; India, Laus, Greece, ilalta. 

U/ Madagascar, Higeria, Sudan, Guatemala, Colombia, Paraguay; Ceylon, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Spain. 

5/ People's Republic of the Congo, Sierrx Leone, Tanzania, Guatemala (women 
teachers 'generally do not belong to the community in which they work" 1 )* United 
States; Argentina; Laos, Republic of Korea; Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Poland . 

6/ People's Republic of the Congo, Sierra beone, Sudan, Tanzania, United 
States^ Laos, Thailand, ?<nl£*ria, Pian*-*, Foland. . 



Uvir.vn ictivit*i< z in tins aph-re of trade ^r- mentioned bv 1J countries, 1/ 
ciy. ef :i ..Triea.*, 

;„o;v or ff rmr of fczr/xle i artist: it?on in rural development d-cerii«a in 
O.i replies are H 'tdy informative atout un« activities and position of vumeii in 
rural areas in virion:; countries. Thus, wemm tal;e part in social wori; 
(rji.-rrti uvunc, Trivia, ^Vderal Republic of Germany), cultural •activities ( dancing 
and rin^inr in Tanzania, library management anc j ^hc direction of cultural ,;roups 
in l \il m M*\) , r*-liriou3 activities (Greece), 'oorrmmity life"' (Madagascar), 
CtjiaKuuity Servicic (United States), Municipal Councils (bul^aria), trade union and 
prof* :*:;ionul organizations (Federal Republic of Germany), co-operatives 
(Colombia, Bulgaria, To] ana) , and tne management and accounting of agricultural 
enti-r* rioos (Czechoslovakia, France, Italy). 

Accoruitig to the n plies of Dahomey and Venezuela, none of the activities 
pursued by women in rural areas represents an important contribution to 
development. 

(t) The educa t ion of women and rural deve lo pment 

All countries consider the education of the women whose manifold activities 
th.y describe as imperative for rural development. 

However, to jud^e from the majority of the replies specifically referring to 
tiiis tiuestiou, th< Vm ^ of e ducation considered to be of primary importance for 
rural aev»-loj ment -.ears no relation tr> the diversity of activities pursued by 
;.^n.en „ 

Tl.utt, 'invest ie eience is, in different forms of words, the type of education 
mort often eit.d. In soT*e instances,, the specific mention of some subjects 
(i.vriciu-., 3/ nutrition, hj child-car*. , 5/ sewing, (J) fills out the picture of 
t..e i.ind of * duett i*»n regarded as ec^entixl for women in rural areas. 

The ace -st, of rural \ ». to central, primary and sometimes post-primary 
education Sveiris be of .ary ir/ortanco in 10 countries. Jj 



1/ Da!.o:n**v G^b^n, iliper, ili-c-ria, People's Henublic of the Congo, 
*rra L-one, Gwu ,altt ( Colombia Frane« , Italy. 

j/ Cir;*eroon, lai.OK?y, Kenya,. I'adaf'a^c^r , Hirer , iii^eria, f vian > ^ate:.iia; 
rar^uay, Venezuela, Ceylon , India , Iran, iraq, i/ios , Ital y. 

\ 4 I*ef rr<~d ty the- countries vl.ieh *.ro underlined in ta preceding 
feot-r.cte. 

hj Dahomey, ivft.ya, Madagascar; Laos; Italy. 
5/ Dahoriey, e\*2on, India, Iraq. 
6/ Ceylon* 

Jj Kenya; Guatemala, Colombia; Iraq, Thailand, Czechoslovakia, Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Greece, Spain; 

/... 
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According to nine replies, 1/ priority should be given to tho promotion of 
the various types or out-of- school education, frorc literacy couro^* to continuing 
education, to ensure the integration of women into rural development;. 

In this connexion, technical or vocational training is mentioned in five 
replies, 2/ uhile the various kinds of agricultural training are mentioned in 
only eight replies. 3/ France and Italy report special training for the 
management of agricultural enterprises. 

Sierra Leone and the Federal Republic of Germany believe that the education 
of wcaen in rural areas should not be considered in isolation from the existing 
employment possibilities in such areas. 

Almost all countries believe that the access of girls and women to education 
in rural areas encourages the exodus to the towns by setting in train two 
migratory movements: the first: takes place during the schooling period, when 
Girls leave for the towns to enrol in institutions which do not exist in rural 
areas (the People's Republic of the Congo, for instance, notes that the second 
cycle of the lycees providing general education, the colleges and lycees providing 
technical education, the Centre of Higher Education and even the agricultural 
education section of the Lycee technique are concentrated in urban areas); the 
second occurs when graduates are lookinr for a job in keeping with the training 
they hove received, Guatemala states that educational centres are situated in" 
the towns, especially in the capital, and that young woman graduates find 
professional openings only in the towns, particularly the capital. 

Other aspects of the relationship between the access of rural girls and 
women to education and the exodus from the countryside are brought out by some 
countries: the individual trend towards mobility is reinforced by education 
(Nigeria, Canada); the education provided in rural areas is not attuned to the 
needs of their inhabitants and consequently leads those who receive education to 
emigrate (Argentina, Republic of Korea); the main reason for the emigration of 
ijirls from rural areas is that such areas do not provide employment doss ibili ties 
and opportunities for applying the knowledge acquii (Dominican Republic). 

(c) The employment of women in rural areas 



Most of the countries kj replying to the inquiry consider that rural women 
with an education do in fact pursue occupations corresponding to their 
qualifications. Eight other countries £/ feel that this is not the case. 



1/ Burundi, Madagascar, liigeria, Sudan , Guatemala; Iraq, Syrian Arab 
Republic; Federal Republic of Germany, Greece. 

2/ Uigeria; Iran, Thailand; Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Germany, 

3/ Kenya > Argentina, Colombia; Iran, Laos; France, Italy, Malta. 

hj Burundi, Kenya, Madagascar, Niger, IJigeria, Gierra Leone, Sudan, Tanzania; 
Guatemala. Colombia, Venezuela; Ceylon, India, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, 
Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic, Thai: ant', Turkey; Czechoslovakia, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Spain. Switzerland. 

5/ Dahomey, Gabon, People's Republic of th* Conpp; Paraguay; Cyprus; France, 
O Greece, Italy. 

ERIC /••• 
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The employment possibilities offered in r'iral are-r:* to vcnnx who nave 
attended -t school or coo.nleted their studies are varied and differ in scope from 
country to country. 

Iu the cise of Paraguay and Cahomey, employment possibilities are 
non-existent : 

"„:u or rortunities are open to women who have attended a school or 
completed their studies in rural areas. Such women are obliged to move to 
the urtan centres. *' (Dahomey) 

According to Gaion, 'apart from the openings offered by the civil ser\ r ice 
arid the private sector (commerce., sometimes industry), in the main towns of 
administrative districts employment possibilities for vomen who have completed 
their studies are practically non-exi stent" ♦ 

Ceylon states that ''for those who have received vocational training there is 
no difficulty in finding employment. For those who have received only a general 
education, employment opportunities are not so bright". 

Cyprus and Thailand describe the employment possibilities offered to educated 
women in rural areas as limited. 

The replies of the Republic of Korea, which refer to growing opportunities 
for educated women to participate in rural development, and of Malta, which states 
thit women in rural areas have the same employment possibilities as women in the 
towns, paint a brighter picture of the employment prospects of rural women. 

The reply of the People's Republic of the Congo describes the situation in 
detail: ,7 V. r omen who have completed their studies ( certificat d r etudes 
orinaires-Brevet d 'etudes du premier degre ) almost invariably emigrate to urban 
centres in search of employment. Female workers in hospital centres and rural 
schools are Stat^ employees and not always natives of the region. Less well 
educated women have no chance of obtaining salaried employment. 1 

In most countries 1/ the teaching profession is the main source of employment 
for educated women in rural areas. 

Twenty countries 2/ stated that women in rural areas were employed by health 



1/ burundi, Cameroon, Madagascar, Niger, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Sudan, 
Tanzania, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, United States; Colombia, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Laos, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Turkey, Bulgaria, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Spain, Switzerland. 

2/ The countries listed in the preceding foot-note, with the exception of the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Iraq, Spain, Switzerland and the Syrian Arab 
Republic and the addition of Poland. 

/... 
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Twelve countries 1/ reporter tnat the skills of educated women v,\re U3cu in 
rural community leadership and agricultural organizations. 

Four European countries 2/ stated that women were employed -is sp^eirUist* 
(agronomists, 200 technicians) in agricultural development. Four other 
countries 3/ employ v;omen in the processing 01" agricultural prulucts or in 
industries established in rural areas. 

Sight countries hj reported that rural women were employed in the social 
services and six countries 5/ stated that they were employed in th- civil service. 

In the Sudan, India and Iraq, handicrafts provide openings for educated women 
in rural areas. 

In Gabon, Colombia and France some rural women who have attended a school go 
into business. In the United States, some become saleswomen or waitresses. 

In Poland, a number of educated women are employed by cultural centres in 
rural areas (libraries, institutes, reading rooms and club-cafes) and by post 
offices. 

In Greece j women in rural areas who have attended a school or completed their 
studies can find employment as dressmakers and hairdressers; there are also a 
number of openings in the education and health services. 

Some of the replies give d* tails -Jitout the i-uployriiut opportunities offered to 
women in rural areas which were not exploited by them for lack of training* 

Thus, there are openings in the medical and social services in Cameroon 
India, Jordan and Italy, in the education services in Cameroon, Siberia, India, 
Jordan and Italy and in rural community leadership in Cameroon and Argentina. 

In France, the jurist services provide opportunities of which rural women 
fail to take sufficient advantage. 



1/ Cameroon, Kenya, Madagascar, Tanzania, Guatemala (bilingual women 
community leaders ( animatrices ) who are natives of the area in which they work) 
Venezuela, India, Iran, Laos; Federal Republic of Germany, France (openings 
in co-ooeratives and chambers of agriculture), Poland (posts in rural 
eo-operatives and agricultural or rural housewives* groups). 

2/ Bulgaria > Czechoslovakia, Spain, Switzerland. 

3/ Nigeria, United States, Federal Republic of Germany, France. 

V Burundi, Kenya, Sierra Leone, Tanzania; United States; Colombia; India 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

5/ Burundi, Gabon, Tanzania; Colombia, Thailand; Czechoslovakia. 
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Two African countries and three Asian countries believe that properly trained 
rural women could make a valuable contribution in the handicrafts field. 1/ 

Thailand and Czechoslovakia state that rural women fail to take sufficient 
advantage of specialized jobs in agriculture, animal husbandry and light industry. 

Italy lists the employment opportunities which rural women sometimes fail 
to take up because they lack proper training: "Health assistants and 
physiotherapists; nursery school teachers; psycho-pedagogical family advisers; 
social workers; economic advisers." 

Guatemala and the Republic of Korea express regret at the lack of training 
among rural women. 

A number of countries 2/ gave a negative answer to the question on this 
point in the UNESCO secretariat's questionnaire. However, it is not easy to tell 
(except in the case of Dahomey) whether such replies should be interpreted as 
referring to a lack of training among women in rural areas or the non-existence 
of employment opportunities. 



1/ Gabon ("In the handicrafts field - sewing, basket-making, pottery, etc. - 
there are lucrative professional opportunities which women fail to take up for 
lack of training and information"), Niger; Iran, Jordan, Syrian Arab Republic. 

2/ Dahomey ("There are no opportunities for women in rural areas. Moreover, 
training is lacking"); Venezuela; Ceylon, Cyprus, Iraq. 
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IV. EDUCATION I?' THE COTTEXT OF RURAL DEVELOF! iF'IT 

Rural development is closelv linked to the development of education in t»>e 
areas concerned, for it is through the action of men and women, action which is 
all the more effective if the men and women in question have received adeaua«v 
traaning, that transformations can be made. However, as was recently made clem- 
by regional studies prepared for the World Conference on Agricultural *<iuctioM 
and Training, teaching and training systems are in many cases not adapted to the 
real needs of development; indeed, they have also fallen behind in relation to the 
primary needs of the entire development process. 1/ It thus seems to be vitally 
necessary to rethink education in the context of development. 

However, care should be taken not to attribute magic powers to education 
which is only one element in a complex system. Development problems will not V 
solved by education alone, since it is "only one of the factors makinr for chpnr.es 
in the environment. To be effective, its action presupposes that education i-^ 
integrated xn development, and needs to be accompanied i* practice bv a whole~ 
series of measures...: fiscal reform and incomes policy, agrarian reform, the 
provision of the basic equipment for a road svstem, etc.". 2/ 

2 ^™^ xt of ec * ualit y of access of women to education, the ouestionnaire 
from the U'hiSCO Secretariat reveals how vomen utilize the educational 'facility 
which are directly related to rural development, namelv, functional literacy 
programmes and the various types of agricultural education and training Tt 
also shows the various measures taken by countries with a view to integrating 
women in rural areas in development. 

1- functional literacy training 

Literacv programmes are in pro R ress in many countries and are often .:irr>c<;rd 
at rural areas. Adequate facilities are being provided. Twenty-rine r<-plf»8 i" 
mention the various authorities responsible at the local, regional or national" 
level for literacy programmes or campaigns in rural areas. 



1/ World Conference on Agricultural Education and Training, Cor«»h8<ren 
1970, FAO-UNESCO-ILO Report RH/AET/70, vol. I. " '' ' 

2/ Education and Development in a Rural Environment, ED/W?/^ p-,riq 
30 July 1971, p- 12. ' * 

3/ Algeria, Burundi, Cameroon, Congo, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Kenya, 
Madagascar, f !iger, Higeria, Sierra Leone, Tanzania-, Dominican Republic, Guatemala 
United States; Argentina, Colombia, Paraguay, Ceylon, Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, Jordan,' 
Laos, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Turkey; Greece, Snain 
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Twentv-two countries 1/ replied that their programmes provide for functional 
literacy rrojects. 

"Functional literacy work' 1 should Ve taken to nean any literacy operation 
conceived as a component of economic and social development projects. 

It is distinct from so-called traditional literacy work in that it is no longer 
an isolated or distinct operation - let uione an end in itself « but makes it 
possible zo treat the illiterate as an individual in a group context, in relation 
to a given environment and with a view to development. By its nature, a 
functional literacy programme is related to precise collective and individual 
needs; it is "made to measure", differentiated according to the environment and 
to specific economic and social objectives. 2/ 

The approach in functional literacy training is selective and intensive, 
integrating the educational effort into a development project. 

Most of the countries mentioned above had expressed the desire to participate 
in the Experimental World Literacy Programme initiated by the UNESCO General 
Conference in 196k, which included a number of functional literacy projects that 
were gradually nut into practice starting in 1967. 

Thirteen large-scale pilot projects including several sub-projects, as we!3 
as a number of small-scale experiments, are currently being carried out under this 
programme in various countries. Eight of the projects and two experiments involve 
countries which submitted replies for inclusion in the present report 3/. From 
the development objectives for each project and the categories of persons to 
receive literacy training, one can appreciate the importance of the place occupied 
by rural regions and population in this programme. 

In a recent UNESCO document k/ , reviewing the present state of the 
Experimental World Literacy Programme, we note that a functional literacv project 
has just been initiated in Niger in the rice-growing area of Tillabery which will 
involve 15,000 °armers . According to the reply from Iliger, this project will 
be combined with the establishment of credit and co-operation institutions. 

The same document states that functional literacy components are included 
in agricultural and rural development projects in Kenye and Guatemala and that 
similar projects proposed by planning missions and drawn up with the Governments 
of Gabon and Iraq are now only awaiting the necessary financing. 

if Algeria, Congo, Gabon (planned), Kenya, Madagascar , Niger, Uigeria, 
Sudan, Tanzania; Dominican Republic (planned), Guatemala, Paraguay;, Ceylon, 
Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, Laos, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, 
Turkey, Malta. 

2/ Functional Literacy, Whv and How, UNESCO, 1970, p. 9. 

2/ Algeria, India, Iran, Madagascar, Sudan, Syrian Arab Republic, Tanzania, 
Venezuela- Algeria, Nigeria. 

k/ Experimental World Literacy Programme, progress made and present 
situation, F^ris, 6 July 1971, ED~71/C0WF.1j3A . 

A.. 
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Some of the replies to the questionnaire fdve additional details on the 
status of projects or their objectives. 

In the Congo, the functional literacy programmes "have not yet been 
developed to the point where they can provide teaching integrated in the country's 
economic and social development plan. In enterprises which already provide 
literacy training, the programmes are designed to improve output"/ 

Laos stated that it has "programmes designed to give professional and 
technical training to farmers for extracting the greatest benefit from their land 
by the introduction of the double-cropping system based on irrigation. Programme 
content stresses the development of agriculture and husbandry, the organization 
of production, and health and nutritional problems". 

In Tanzania, where agriculture is regarded as the basis of development and 
literacy training for adults is given priority in efforts to broaden education, 
the objectives of functional literacy work extend beyond the bounds of the 
projects themselves- the purpose of functional literacy work is to enable the 
countrv to implement its policy of independence and to help the people to live 
better . 

Given the current state of our documentation., we cannot tell to what extent 
women benefit from these projects. However, one may assume that they are 
affected by the programmes aimed at agricultural workers. 

In answer to the questionnaire from the UNESCO Secretariat asking whether 
there were any literacy programmes intended solely for women, nine countries 1/ 
replied in the affirmative and 21 other countries 2/ in the negative. There is, 
however, a lack of details about these programmes. 

It is none the less true that the knowledge acquired by women who have 
received literacy training in mixed or special classes has an influence on the 
community. New attitudes are created, since some of the conditions necessary for 
rural development are brought together in this way. "Literacy can change the 
whole work procedure and psychology of the farmer as regards the use of new 
techniques, innovations, saving, use of credit, etc- It can also greatly help 
the woman in her home. All these values, however, attached to literacy usually 
only come into operation when the other factors which play a key role in 
development are also there: e.g. it is useless for a farmer to be credit-minded 
unless there are credit institutions, or to be capable of exercising tenancy 
rights if there has not been land reform or to know how to plant new seed unless 
it is available for purchase. 3/ 



1/ Kenya, Madagascar, ^iger, Nigeria, Sudan; Guatemala-, Iraq, Malta, 
Turkey . 

2/ Congo, Sierra Leone, Tanzania; Dominican Republic, United States; 
Argentina, Colombia, Paraguay; Cyprus, Iran, Jordan, Laos, Republic of Korea, 
Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand; Czechoslovakia, Finland, Greece. 

3/ H.M. Phillips, Literacy and Development, UNESCO, Paris, 1970, p. 51. 
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Among the other factors in rural development, particular importance has been 
attached to agricultural education and training. 

2 . Agricultural education^^d^tra^ing^ 
(a) The pres ent situation 

The first World Conference on A^ricuj taral Education and Training, which met 
at Copenhagen in the summer of 1970, was the occasion for a particularly valuable 
exchange of experience on the problems which arise in this field. 

Particular stress was laid on the importance of agricultural education as one 
of the conditions for the development of rural communities . The need to adapt 
education at all levels to the requirements of rural development as part of a 
general reform of education was emphasizec and discussed in its most important 
aspect. 

"Agricultural education must cease to be the poor relation of education as 
a whole. To do so., it must emerge from its isolation. Instead of going 
separate ways, knowing nothing of one another, general education and technical 
agricultural education must draw closer together and lend each other support 
at every level. And agricultural education must have a share in the great 
movement for the regeneration of education as a whole which is at present 
developing almost everywhere in the world. Of all branches of education, it 
is the one with most to gain from this movement - although the day may well 
come when it will have most to contribute to it. For, in spite of its 
complexity, the general trend of this movement of regeneration is already 
clear: it is the building of a new educational structure combining in a 
single system the new forms of school and university, general and technical 
education and activities concerned with occupational refresher training, 
intellectual improvement and the promotion of cultural pursuits in such a way 
as to ensure that all have fair opportunities of life-long education. This, 
as I see it, is the more or less immediate future of education. And this is 
also, I am sure, the great chance for the rural world, which can be roused 
from'its stagnation, rescued from the neglect in which it has lain, and 
liberated from the shackles that restrain it, only by education of this 
type." 1/ 

While they did not overlook the progress and the efforts made in the sphere of 
agricultural education, the speakers stressed the grave inadequacies in this field 
and the great amount of work which countries would have to carry out to make the 
best use of human resources in rural regions and to adapt education to development 
and ensure the progress of the rural community. 

In addition, the reports submitted to the Conference on the questions relating 
to the various levels of agricultural education and training, together with the 



1/ Rene Mahen: opening address, World Conference on Agricultural Educatic 
and Training, ibid . , vol. I. 
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regional studies, enable us to identify the various forms taken bv those Questions 
m several countries as a result of their specific conditions and n*»4s as uvll 
as the inequality of their resources. 

It is true that the need was recognized for a different aoproach bv each 
country and for appropriate solutions. However, the Conference brought out the 
.nam points of concern and the trends which are emerging in dealin? with the 
inadequacies noted: vocational training for agricultural workers, nre-vocational 
tracing for young people at the primary and secondary school level training of 
teachers and professional staff, agricultural extension services and rural 
animation, creation of specialized bodies to promote education in fch« light of 
development needs, extension and diversification of post-secondary and higher 
agricultural education, the founding of institutions to undertake the integrated 
functions of education, research and provision of extension services are all 
goals which the countries participating in the Conference set themselves. 

The need for efforts specially directed at promoting the training of country 
women became particularly evident during the discussions at the Conference. 
Specialist studies had already alerted international development bodies to this 
problem some years ago: "... given the role of women in agricultural operations, 
it is also essential that they should be given an education bearing upon the 
problems of rural development and be fully awakened to the important part which 
they can play in that development".' 1/ 

We shall attempt to determine, as far as possible, the extent of the 
participation by girls and women in education and agricultural training, as 
revealed by the replies received from countries and by our own supplemental 
documentation. 

(b) Participation of women 

There were only 17 replies 2/ which supplied concrete data on the access 
of girls and women to agricultural education, although those data are neither 
complete nor comparable. 

Three of the atove replies briefly outline a negative picture: Jordan 
replied that it did not provide agricultural education; Guatemala stated that 
there was no participation by girls and women in agricultural education- 
Paraguay said that, although there was no legal barrier to the access of women 
to agricultural education, there was no establishment capable of accepting them 
at the primary or secondary level. 

Information taken from UNESCO documents revealed the place occupied by wcnen 
in agricultural education at various levels in a number of countries. 



1/ L. Malassis , Economic Development and the Programming of Rural Education, 
UNESCO, 1966. 

2/ Cameroon; Guatemala, United States; Paraguay, Venezuela; Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Republic of Korea, Turkey Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, Greece, Poland, Spain, Switzerland. 
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There is a particular lack of documentation concerning the elementary level 
of agricultural training, which sometimes coincides with adult education. 
None the less, we found 80 women among a total of 2C0 persons in schools of 
agriculture in Ceylon in 1968-1969, while there were none in similar institutions 
in Iran and Thailand which in 1969-1970 had 150 and 99 students respectively. 1/ 

Poland stated that: "There are at present in Poland approximately ?,000 
agricultural training schools with a total of 67,297 pupils, of whom 50,000 are 
women. These schools provide a two-year course. They are open to young people 
tfho live in the immediate vicinity and assist to a large extent in keeping young 
people in the rural environment; they also play an important role in improving 
agricultural working methods. Graduates of these establishments can continue 
their studies in agricultural secondary schools or in general high schools for 
workers . " 

The United States replied that the proportion of women in agricultural 
education is minimal: 0.7 per cent of the total number of students in 1969 . 
V/e have, however, no details on the level of education to which these figures refer. 

With regard to secondary agricultural education, it can be seen that the 
number of girl students is limited except in the case of short training courses 
in France (where "there is a striking difference between the number of female 
students in agricultural colleges and lycees ) and of schools in Costa Rica. 

Iraq replied that "although agricultural education has been made accessible 
to both sexes, girls and women do not enter agricultural secondary schools". 

In Poland there are mixed agricultural secondary schools with boarding 
facilities. They are mainly situated in large rural centres and provide education 
at a level equivalent to that of secondary education. 

Cameroon quoted a figure of 11 girls out of an over-all total of 1*39 pupils 
in all types of agricultural training, including higher-level training, in 1970-1971. 

The Federal Republic of Germany provided separate statistics for the different 
types of agricultural education received by women. The percentages of women 
students ranged from 1 per cent (agriculture, viticulture, pig farming) to 
100 per cent (plant protection aides) in student bodies of varying size and, 
probably, for training at different levels. As the total numbers of students 
of agriculture are not mentioned in the reply, it is impossible to see to what 
extent equality of access of women to this type of education has been achieved. 

In any event, secondary agricultural education is only a very small part of 
the total secondary technical education effort in the four countries out of the 
five (the exception again being Costa Rica) for which v/e have comparative figures. 



1/ For all three countries see Agricultural Education in Asia, UNESCO, 1971. 
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Inthe report of w ,he Chief Rapporteur to the Copenhagen Conference 1/ ve 
read: "Most systems of technical and professional training have failed to 
appreciate the importance of the social, economic and cultural implications of 
change in rural societies and institutional structures* A grave deficiency in 
both agricultural education systems as well as in the rural services of many 
countries is that little, if any, account has so far been taken of the place and 
potential of rural women in the whole process of development." 

Very little information was given in the replies received with regard to 
numbers of students by sex in higher agricultural educational establishments, 

Paraguay, without indicating the year, quoted a figure of 18 women as against 
20k men in the School of Agronomy. 

In its reply, France mentioned that in 1970 the percentages of girls in 
short-term and long-term higher agricultural education were 7.5 and 12 respectively. 

The reply from the Federal Republic of Germany provided, as in the case of 
agricultural secondary schools, figures and percentages relating to the 
participation of women in various sections or types of higher agricultural education 
in 1970: lU women, representing 1 per cent of the total number of students in 
the 13 schools for agricultural engineers; 6.7 per cent of women among the 
students of agriculture at university level. 

Iraq stated that zhere were 27 girls at the Agricultural College of the 
University of Baghdad and three girls at the Agricultural and Veterinary College 
of the University of Mosul. 

Nevertheless, we were able to establish for most countries the proportion 
of girls in the entire student body and among agricultural students, as well as 
the proportion of agricultural students in the total number of students. 2/ 



1/ World Conference, ibid . , vol. I. 

2/ Those African countries which do not report any students in higher 
agricultural education are served by regional establishments in neighbouring 
countries . 
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Distribution of countries according to 
percentage of girls anions agricultural 
students 
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The country with the highest percentage of women ajaong agricultural students 
is Bulgaria with per cent:, it is followed by Poland (38.3 per cent), Finland 

(30 per cent) and Czechoslovakia (26.8 per cent); the ne)ct four countries in 
decreasing order of female participation, Cuba, Thailand, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Dcninican Republic , have one female student for every four L'^ale 
students in higher agricultural education. 
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The above table illustrates the distribution of countries according to 
the percentage of girls among agricultural students. 

Two points emerge clearly: the limited nature of participation by girls in 
higher agricultural education and the fact that this low participation' seems 
to be relatively independent of the level of development of the countries 
concerned. 

The commission which studied higher agricultural education for the World 
Conference at Copenhagen sought to alert the participants to the conseauences 
of this failure to utilize the potential represented by women: "It was 
unanimously agreed that women play a key role in rural development , and the fact 
that female education had received scant attention in agricultural education 
systems was deprecated. Some universities had developed courses in ;iome economics, 
but much greater attention must be given to the training of women who will be 
employed in the extension work, community development work, the processing 
industries, administration, nutrition and home economics, and in teaching.' The 
Commission recognized that a vast reservoir of untapped talent existed in the 
female population of developing countries and that agricultural education must 
play a leading part in the release of this potential if women were to play a 
full role in rural development." 1/ 

3* Policies for the advancement of women 

Awareness of the condition of rural women in relation to their contribution 
to development has prompted various countries to take concrete measures both to 
promote the access of girls and women in rural areas to education and to 
facilitate the integration of that education into the rural development process. 

Measures taken to facilitate the access of girls and women to 
education in rural areas 

A number of countries 2/ replied that girls in rural areas have equal access 
to education and that, as a result, there was no need for special measures to be 
taken in this regard: 

"At the institutional level there are no de facto or de .jure barriers to 
the admission of women to education." (Congo) - 

"The law concerning general organization of education in Gabon (Ho. 16/66 
of 9 August 1966) provides in article k that 'equality of opportunity for both 
sexes... shall be guaranteed by the State 1 . This provision of the lav is 
applied strictly throughout the country, and educational establishments admit 
non-boarding pupils of both sexes without distinction." (Gabon) 



1/ World Conference, ibid ., vol. I. 

2/ Burundi, Cameroon, Con^o, Gabon, Ili-eria, Sudan, Tanzania; Canada, 
Guatemala; Argentina, Paraguay; Laos, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Turkey- 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, "alta, Poland, Switzerland. 
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"The facilities available are open to country girls and woir.en as they 
are to their urban counterparts/ 1 (Tanzania) 

"Programmes are intended for all students - according to their 
interests - and we are aware of none directed to country women in particular. 
(Canada) 

"Facilities in urban and rural areas are identical. (Malta) 

"In rural areas, girls are increasingly treated on an equal footing 
with boys. In central Switzerland, for example, they are admitted as day 
pupils to Cathoxic establishments which have heretofore been reserved for 
boys. " (Switzerland) 

"The creation of a network of eight-year primary schools open to all 
children; full implementation of the obligation to provide education through 
the creation of a system of special schools for retarded and disabled student 
and of schools for workers; the introduction of individual teaching in the 
pupil's home, financed by the State." (Poland) 

Several of these countries stressed that schooling is compulsory, which 
equalizes opportunities as between sexes and regions. 

The expansion of the school network 1/ and particularly of girls' boardinr 
schools 2/ has facilitated the access of girls to education in rural areas in some 
countries. Gabon stated that there are all-girls boarding schools in the large 
urban centres and in some of the main regional towns but that their numbers are 
insufficient. 

The scholarship system is used to promote the education of country girls 
in India (where school uniforms, canteen services and books are also provided 
free) and in France ("larger scholarships for young people from rural renewal 
areas"). France has also expanded its school bus service. 

Some countries 3/ organize various types of socio-cultural animation, social 
centres and literacy courses for country women. 

In the United States, Iraq and France, great importance is attached to the 
dissemination of information on the career opportunities open to girls frtn rural 
areas. 



1/ Cameroon , Gabo n , Kenya (plan to construct girls' boarding schools in 
rural areas), Niger, Sudan; Cyprus, India, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Turkey ; 
Bulgaria, France, Italy, Poland. 

2/ In the countries underlined in the preceding foot-note. 

3/ Burundi, Ivory Coast, Niger; Iran, Iraq; Greece, Italy. 
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In Wiser ia and the Federal Republic of Germany, a special effort is directed 
at parents in rural areas, firstly to persuade them to send their daughters to 
school and, secondly, to improve their relations vith the school. 

The problem of the lack of teachinp staff, especially female staff, in rural 
areas has attracted the attention of the authorities in some countries. In 
Guatemala, for example, when two posts are available in a rural school an attempt 
is made to appoint one man and one woman; in India, female teachers have been 
employed in larger numbers and measures have been taken to provide them with 
housing and a special allowance; material incentives for female teachers working 
in rural areas have been developed in Jordan. 

Some countries have taken legislative measures or have created bodies or 
institutions to promote the access of women to education, but they do not always 
specify in their replies the extent to which these measures affect country women: 

Eurundi refers to the establishment of an official department for out-of-schcol 
education for women and of an office for home economics and social education. 

India mentions a campaign carried on by the National Council for the Education 
of Women as well as a project in that field which is now under study. 

The reply from Spain refers to the law of July 1970 and to its additional 
provisions. 

Switzerland replies that tha following measures have been taken: 

* ntroduct i° n of vocational examinations in the various sectors of 
activity of country women. 

- Creation of a Girls 1 Education Commission by the Conference of Cantonal 
Directors of Education. This Commission has studied ways of affording girls 
the same educational opportunities as boys. 

- At the local level: the enactment of cantonal lavs to permit the 
implementation of measures envisaged or decided upon at the national level". 

Some countries have taken special measures "to facilitate the access of country 
girls to education. Thus, in Kenya the standards for admission to secondary 
schools are lower for girls than for boys; in the Sudan, efforts are bein* nade to 
accelerate the school enrolment of girls to bring it up to that of boys; in 
Venezuela, girls from a rural environment are bein# given priority in the selection 
process for admission to the Schools for Home Demonstrators; Poland mentions the 
creation of a sufficient number "of places in post-primary schools for all puuils 
who complete the eight-year primary school course; the introduction, in some " 
regions, of compulsory vocational education; the creation, in the aural centres, of 
branches of schools of agriculture and of general and vocational secondary schools 
for adults". 
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(b) Measures taken to facilitate the integration of the education of country 
girls and women in the rural developnent process 

Twenty-eight countries 1/ provide information on this point. Five other 
countries 2J replied that they have taken no measures in this regard or that 
ncne are necessary. 

Some countries are making efforts aimed at adapting the education they provide 
to the realities of rural life: 

The reply from Cameroon mentions reforms of primary education curricula and 
the development of domestic science training; various courses in domestic economy, 
housekeeping or hygiene have been introduced into school curricula in Nigeria, 
the Sudan and India; in Gabon, "the national educational system has created, at the 
primary school level, domestic science centres and, parallel with the first stage 
of secondary education, domestic science schools' 1 ; the general education curricula 
in Sierra Leone include initiation courses in rural activities; the reply from 
Jordan mentions the establishment of a Vocational Training Institute for Women; the 
United States mentions vocational refresher ccurses for women; the reply from 
Ceylon speaks of courses in agriculture and animal husbandry. 

In a number of replies, reference is made to "carious types of out-of-school 
education and of rural animation: 

The organization of Social Centres in Eurundi; the recent establishment of 
Rural Girls' Clubs in Dahomey; the setting up in each village in Gabon of Women's 
Centres which provide elementary socio-economic and cultural training; the 
activities of the National Grganizaton for Women in Tanzania; social centres 
providing information and guidance to country women in Iraq; development of the 
Girls 1 Education Corps in Iran; the activities of female rural advisers in Laos; 
literacy programmes in Tanzania, Iraq, Jordan and Thailand; rural centres in Spain; 
groups for agricultural extension activities in France; training in handicrafts 
given to women ir the Sudan and Ceylon • Higer and Greece also mentioned the 
participation of country women in out-of-school educational programmes. The Federal 
Republic of Germany gives financial support to women's organizations and to the 
Rural Youth Organizations. 

Some replies provide precise details on the efforts being made to integrate 
country girls and women in the development process: 

The Ivory Coast has established a National Office of Rural Advancement; Kenya 
has drawn up rural development projects applying equally to men and women; the 
Republic of Korea mentions educational measures adopted by the orientation services 
of the Rural Development Office; according to the reply from Turkey, out-of-school 
courses of varying types have been adapted to the particular requirements of rural 



1/ Burundi, Cameroon, Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Niger, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Sudan, Tanzania; United States; Argentina; Ceylon, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Laos, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Turkey; Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Greece, Italy, Spain. 

2/ Colombia, Paraguay, Venezuela; Bulgaria; Falkland Islands. 
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communities . Local resources are utilized and new methods are sought to ensure 
that the best possible advantage is taken of them; Guatemala lists several 
programmes designed to integrate girls and women into the rural development process; 
the Federal Republic of Germany mentions the financing of seminars for women on 
rural development, and Poland refers to the recent creation of an Institute for 
Rural Development and Agriculture whose aim is to co-ordinate research into the 
social transformations occurring in the rural environment. 



/... 
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CONCLUSION 



The survey by the UNESCO secretariat has produced a good deal of information 
on the access of girls and women to education in the context of rural development. 

The rural condition is generally seen, by "both men and women, as an inferior 
status which weighs on their existence and on that of their children, whether it 
be in the developing or the industrialized countries: "Here it is a drudgery and 
toil increasingly carried out through cybernetics, computers and the machine. 
There it is still the age-old long daily toil carried out by the muscles of man 
and upon the back of his woman". 1/ 

In the rural environment, distances, the insufficient number of schools, 
incomplete primary schooling, oversized classes and ill-trained teachers tend to 
establish a de facto discrepancy with the towns. 

Faced with such disadvantages, the rural population often chooses flight as 
the solution to its problems. Thus, the most dynamic among the rural inhabitants 
turn towards the towns in an ever-growing migration which deprives the regions 
concerned of their best people and hampers the progress of the very rural 
development which would tend to reduce the existing inequalities. 

In addition to her basic role as organizer of family life, as woman in the 
home and as teacher of her children, a woman's work is, in many developing 
countries (as was emphasized by the World Conference on Agricultural Education 
and Training at Copenhagen in 1970) , of major importance for the economic 
development of the community. A not inconsiderable number of women perform 
agricultural labour in many developing countries. Seventy per cent of the 
illiterates in the world are women, and the percentage is still higher in the 
rural areas. The situation is often made worse by social, family and economic 
traditions. 

Women who do not enjoy the same advantages in the field of education as men, 
are thus the victims in rural areas of twofold discrimination: the effects of 
inequality of access are aggravated by the inequalities inherent in the school 
system. Development needs should give a more prominent place to women in 
employment . 

Since the contribution of women to rural development is thus generally 
recognized as important and the need for qualified professional staff in rural 
areas for the purposes of the socio-economic changes already undertaken or 
planned is widely apparent, it is astonishing to see in the replies to the 
questionnaire received by the secretariat that the types of training considered 
desirable for rural women are related above all to their image as wife and mother 
and far less to their role in the processes of production. Indeed, the extent 



1/ World Conference, ibid . , vol. I. 
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to which girls and women participate in agricultural education and training is, in 
most countries, alarmingly low and is, moreover, rarely assessed since studies on 
the subject generally pass over in silence the role of women in this type of 
education. 

It is to be hoped that this contradiction, which has already been revealed 
by the work of the World Conference on Agricultural Education and Training at 
Copenhagen, will give rise in the various countries and in international 
organizations to concrete, special measures designed to afford rural women the 
same opportunity for education and advancement as their male counterparts. 

Countries should face up to certain problems; for example., universal 
ruralization of curricula is not desirable since it would mean the deliberate 
imposition of a prejudicial orientation on the education offered in the rural 
environment. An integrated system would enable all subjects to be included by 
basing them on the actual phenomena and presenting them within the true context of 
community life. 

An increase in female school enrolment, equal access of girls and women to 
education, diversification of curricula, orientation not only towards the service 
sector but also towards agriculture, industry and the exact and natural sciences 
and, in general, access to all those types of education and training which have 
heretofore been reserved for men, the training of more fully qualified teaching 
staff - those are the main goals to be achieved in this field. 

That will not be possible until prejudices have been abolished and until 
<ue weight has been given both in minds and in laws, and also in practice, to the 
principle of equal rights and opportunities. 

Planners must collaborate with research workers and those responsible for 
education to determine the procedures, methods and successive stages in the 
process of achieving democratization of education and equality of access in the 
urban and rural environment alike. 
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ANNEX I 



Country 



QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE ACCESS OF GIRLS AND WOMEN 
TO EDUCATION 
IN THE CONTEXT OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



Purpose of the inquiry 

By way of beginning the execution of the long-term programme for equality of access of girls and women to education, 
science and culture, approved by the General Conference during its fourteenth session, the Unesco Secretariat is em- 
barking on studies of a number of priority questions. Rural development is one of the uigent problems arising in many 
parts of the world more particularly in the developing countries. One of the essential pre-conditions for rural development 
is education open to women on the same footing as to men. In many cases, however, the girls and women of rural areas 
still come up against discrimination in this respect. Que of its consequences is a retaidation, often considerable, of their 
education whose level is often lower than that of the men. Yet it is widely recognized that women play an important and 
sometimes decisive part in rural activities. From this angle every effort to improve their access to education is of particular 
importance. 

The aim of the present inquiry is to gather the information necessary for a better knowledge of the state of women's 
education as a function of rural development, and hence of the role it does or might play in such development. Further, 
this comparative study is to be submitted to the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women at its 24th session. 

Method of answering the questionnaire 

As far as possible it is desirable to use the questionnaire form, checking the appropriate box or using the blank lines 
provided for the purpose. Should the space provided be inadequate, additional pages may be annexed to the reply. 

In so far as the information requested has already been supplied to Unesco in other forms, in connexion with other 
programme activities, or already appears in United Nations documents, it will suffice to quote the reference numbers of 
the relevant documents. 

Four copies of the questionnaire are being transmitted to each Member State. Further copies can be made available to 
them on request. 

The Secretariat will utilize those replies received, in two copies, before 1 September 1971. 

Replies should be sent to the Department of the Advancement of Education, Unesco, Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7e, 
France. 
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Country 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



I. GENERAL 

1. What is the current definition in your country of the notion of "rural regions"? 



On what criteria was this definition established, for example, demographic, administrative, social, 
economic, other . . . 



2. Does the flight of the rural population towards the towns constitute a serious obstacle to rural Yes No 

development in your country? Q Qj 

ffso, please state why it represents an impediment to rural development : 



Yes No 

Ara more women than men involved in this exodus? Q Q 

Please state the reasons why girls and women leave the country for the towns: 

(a) 

(b) 

(0 

(d) .... 

(o) .. 

What are the main reasons for this exodus? 



Have you noticed an increase in the flight from the countryside during recent years? 



Yes 
□ 



No 
□ 
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Please give details: 



3. Do you belive that the to*vn-ward flight of women from the country areas is encouraged Yes No 

or impeded by the access of girls and women to education? Q Q 

Is this exodus encouraged or discouraged by the access of girls and women to certain types 
of education? Please state which types of education. 



II. EDUCATION 

4. Please supply, if available, the most recent data on the access of girls and women to the 
various stages and types of education in rural areas (number of educational establishments 
and distribution of pupils). 

5 X Please supply the most recent data available on the access of girls and women to the various 
types of out'Of-sch^oi educational activities in ruial areas (number and distribution of courses 
or gioups ana of participants for each type of activity 1 ). 

6. Please give the most recent data concerning the access of girls and women to agricultural 
education (number of establishments, educational level on admission, length of studies, 
number and distiibution of students). 

7. Is the number of illiterate women much higher in rural areas than in urban areas? 
Please attach any reoorts or studies carried out in your country on this subject 

8. Whai are the literacy services responsible for the literacy programmes or campaigns 
in rural areas, 

at local.lt-veJ: 

at regional level; . r . 

at national level 

Yes No 

Do toe 'ite^acy programmes provide for functional literacy projects? Q Q 

1. Examples of types of activity community leadership, literacy courses, intensive vocational training courses, cultural centres, 
co-operatives, etc. 



Yes No 
□ □ 
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Please describe the functional literacy programmes of your country. 



Are there any literacy programmes intended solely for women? Yes No 

□ □ 

9. State the reasons for drop-outs by girls in rural areas : 
(a) 
(b) 
(0 
(d) 
(e) 

What are the principal reasons for such drop«outs? 



Yes No 

Are drop-out cases more frequent in rural areas than in urban areas? Q Q 

Yes No 

Do girls drop out of school more frequently than boys ? O O 

Yes No 

10. Is the educational system of the rural areas different from that of the urban areas? Q Q 

If so, please state if these differences relate to : v/ 

Yes No 

- the structure of schooling Q Q 
Please give details: . , 



" ' Yes No 

the content of the curricula Q Q 

Please give details: 



Yes No 

the quality of the teaching provided Q Q] 

Please give details: 



- material facilities : 
Please give details: 



Yes 
□ 



No 
□ 
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1 1. Do the general education curricula include an introduction to rural activities? 
What are the subjects taught for this purpose? 



Yes No 
□ □ 



What are the programmes specifically intended as an introduction to rural activities for girls? 



12. Among the difficulties which country girls and women may encounter in getting education, 
please indicate those which affect women in particular: 



lack of schools and boarding facilities D 

cost of studies D 

distances D 

work outside the school D 

social and cultural factors D 

lack of intonation and guidance , D 

other factors , O 



Please list those you consider to be the most important: 



13. Please state the measures taken to facilitate the access of country girls and women to education 
at national leve 1 : 



at local level: 



£/c:i.{J-/S. 
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III. DEVELOPMENT 

14. What are the factors considered essential for rural development in your country? (e.g. : 
augmentation of agricultural production, modernization of rural life, creation of new jobs 
in rural areas, training of qualified rural supervisory grades, literacy training, rural education, 
expansion of school enrolments, transformation of social and cultural attitudes, expansion 
of non-agricultural sectors, etc.) 



Yes No 

15. Do you consider the education of women as imperative for rural development? Q Q 

Which type of women's education is in your view of primary importance for rural 
development? 



Please state the measures taken to facilitate the integration of girls' and women's 
education with the processes of rural development : 



16. Please state the different activities, productive or otherwise, pursued by women in rural areas 



List those which represent important contributions to economic and social development 



17. Please indicate the employment possibilities in rural areas offered to women who have 
attended a school or completed their studies: 
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Yes No 

Do these women in fact, pursue occupations corresponding to their qualifications? Q Q 

Please indicate also the employment opportunities offered to women in rural areas 
which are not exploited by them for lack of proper training: 



IV. DOCUMENTATION 



18. Please cite (titles, references, bibliography) the studies or inquiries carried out on the education of 
women in the context of rural development and, if possible, provide the Secretariat of Unesco 
with two copies of each report or publication. 
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STUDY OiJ THE EQUALITY OF ACCESS OF GIRLS AND WOMEN TO EDUCATION 
IH THE CONTEXT OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

nummary of replies from nongovernmental organizations 
" in cons ultati ve relations with UI 1 ESC0 

INTRODUCTION 

Questionnaire EDV/30/71/28, addressed to Member States, was sent to 
non-governmental organizations for information. The Standing Committee of the 
Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations decided to ask a number of interested 
non-governmental organizations to participate in this inquiry and to provide it 
vith such information as they had available. Mrs. Troigros, Vice-Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, assumed responsibility for analysing the replies obtained and 
preparing a summary report to be annexed to that draun un bv the UNESCO secretariat 
for submission to the Commission on the Status of Women at its twenty-fourth 
session. 

The summary is based on replies from the following non-governmental 
organizations : 

- Associated Country Women of the World 

- International Council of Women 

- International Council on Social Welfare 

- International Federation of Free Teachers' Unions 

- International Planned Parenthood Federation 

- International Union of Family Organizations 

- Pan Pacific and South-East Asia Women 1 s Association 

- Women's International Democratic Federation 

- World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 

- World Confederation of Labour 

- World Federation of Trade Unions 

- World Young Women's Christian Associations 

SUMMARY OF REPLIES 

The concept of "rural areas" is in most cases understood to refer to areas 
vith a small, scattered population, far from large centres and mainly, if n*t 
exclusively, engaged in agricultural activities ♦ 



/... 
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The criteria for this definition most often mentioned are den^nuHc, 
economic, social and, by extension, administrative. 

W ith regar d to trie exod us from the countryside , the replies consistently 
state that it. is the consequence of underdevelopment and of the irlalance which 
exists between living conditions in even partially industrialized urban sectors 
and conditions in rural areas, which are constantly left behind. 

Tn many cases, we are told that women do not leave rural areas in ^rc-rter 
nunbers than men and that, when they do so, it is usually for the same reasons; 
however, for some women marriage is one of the mam reasons for 1 saving. 

It would seem that in some developing countries the very form of the family 
farming system and village life creates cultural and social ties which minimise 
the lure of the town, although this is not always the case *i+h the agricultural 
population in developed countries, 

Mone the less, the exodus from the countryside continues; some reports 
indicate that the rate seems to be declining in very poor regions, but that is 
because most of the men and women forced to consider such a step have already 
taken it in earlier years. 

It seems, moreover, that the rural way of life is accepted rather than chosen 
that is why in many cases the flight from the countrywide is prompted by the 
possibiJ.it? of undertaking general or vocational studies; the departure *f loyr, 
and <jirls increases the demographic imbalance and further deprive? rural are.irt 
of their vital forces. The limited number of employment opportunities, especiail;' 
for women, the need for independence in order to emrn a xivin^ and the ooj.ro:) for 
a measure of employment security, for a better level of living, and <'or socvil unl 
cultural opportunities are ',1c reasons behind the successive departures. 

Rural develop ment , m th<= ecumunity s-*nse, should lead to the improve ?nt of 
living; conditions in rural areas and to the disappearance of serfdom, which still 
exists in certain parts of the world. The replies crrr«hasi2e strongly thrt the 
aim of rural development should be to ensure the full development of the men and 
women concerned, and their participation in Lhe decision-maKin^ process, ond V 
it should not be seen exclusively in the context of economic development, in the 
mere sense of an increase in export crops. 

Through the establishment of the necessary infra&t nocture, rural development 
should create new employment opportunities on the spot by developing in par Lieu] 
jocicl . health and cultural facilities, handicrafts , small business and jcbj of 
particular interest to younrr men and girls. 

Hurgj^jleyelopinent im plies the education of the ag ricultural regula tion in 
order to improve organisation, to promote understanding of the benefits of 
t'ichnulo^y and to develop management, marketing and co-operative acridities. 
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In all the replies , i_t is clearly -sta ted that the education of women , .just :r: 
much as that of men, is an essential precondition for rural development. 

v/cmen contribute as much as m*n *.o rhe life of rural areas. Apart from the 
domestic and family tasks for whic\ i-f.e ?lont is frequently responsible, it is 
more often than not the woman who rrcduo- the food-crops and tends the animals 
needed to keep the family alive; sie hei t . i -with agricultural labour or takes on 
additional paid work, for example, cn lar*:? plantations. The latter type of work 
is most frequently seasonal for most *>f the- women involved. 

The obstacles which we are told girlJ and women encounter in rural areas ar* , 
in the first instance, persist ent traditional social and cultu ra l factors, which 
are closely l inked t o th e work the women are expected to dc outside the sch ool. 

The percentage of illiteracy among women, which at the world level is larger 
than the corresponding percentage for men, is particularly so in rural areas, 
especially in developing countries. 

The replies stress that, independently of the action taken by States to 
overcome this obstacle to the effective integration of women in society, great 
efforts have been made, despite often modest means, as the result of private 
initiatives: in this way, organizations, trade union associations, and so cn, 
help to offset the inadequacies of States. 

It is stressed that functional literacy programmes must be designed for both 
men and women in_the^i ftht of their uporingin;; . Although in certain cases, the 
material used must at the outset employ images which are closer to the centres of 
interest of women , the basic methods mu st be the same for both men and wcm A n . 

The replies speak constantly of the need to adapt school curricula to the 
realities of rural life. Curricula are too often oriented exclusively towards 
life in the urban environment. The difficulty of finding qualified teachers is 
also mentioned- in fact, la ck of adaptabi lity in education is emphasized in a. 
large majorit y of " the replies . 

In addition, women object to the fact that education for girls is most often 
oriented * .OLely toward the roles in which it is intended to keep them, thereby 
discouraging and cancelling ou t educational motivation , and, hence, hampering and 
delaying tne participation of girls in social, economic and political life. 

Geographical problems, sucJr the lack of ccrrjr 4 unica*oions between regions, 
reveal the need for schools, for centres for training in rural activities and 
for vocational agricultural centres, as veil as the need for boarding 
cstat-li chtr.ents . 

Mention is made of the existence of family agricultural schools where an 
alternation between school and work is fully -iccepted. This facilitates the 
participation of women and avoids dividing up the family and the various vocation* 
took? in the rural environment. Child -minding :s also mentioned as a method 
a service to be or' f unized. 
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Where agricultural education centres for girls exist - a somewhat rare 
occurrence - it is specified that they are very ill-equipped. To counter 
discrimination and move towards co-ordination of facilities to ensure more 
rational utilization, agricultural education centres should be designed for 
nixed use, by both girls and boys. 

Rural development demands knowledge of agricultural technology , which must 
be understood by both men and women, through the same process of instruction. 
Except for a limited number of countries where women play a part in the technical 
professions related to agriculture, this is not yet the case". 

To this end, it is requested that the technical assistance offered by UNESCO 
and the various United Nations institutions take this into account and that 
everything possible be done to ensure that women receive instruction in 
agricultural technology. 

Tn c onclusion , the following points are clear in all the replies: 

- The desire of women to gain recognition for their contribution t% rural life; 

- The imperative need for them to collaborate with men in all activities 
affecting rural areas; 

- The need for humane, just training, excluding the concept cf woman's 
•submission to man and the restrictive idea that a woman ! s place is in the home; 

- The need for training which will provide both men and women with the mea ns 
to shoulder^ the responsibility for development of r ur al areas, with the prime ^ 
of bringin g about h uman contacts, and the full social." econo mic and cultural 
development of the individual"! " 



